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\ ' a8 Co. xili. 4, 5. 


Charity ſuſfereth long, and is kind: Cha- 
rity envieih not: Charity vaunteth nut 
itſelf ; is not puffed up; doth. not be- 
have itſelf unſeemly. 


W HAT EVER arguments hes 
been brought againſt the ſeveral 
outward circumſtances, and relations of 
facts in the hiſtory of the Chriſtian reli« 
gion, the force of it's internal evidence 
could never be denied. It's enemies the 
2 Yor. II. B moſt 


2 SERMON XIII. 


moſt avowed have been obliged to ac- 
knowledge that the moral ſpirit and ten- 
dericy of it's precepts imply a more en- 
larged benevolence, and a more exalted 
virtue, than any ſingle adventurer in the 
regions of philoſophy was ever able to 


Krike our; 


It has been allowed, indeed, by a 
chriſtian writer*, that the collective vir- 
tues of the ſeveral philoſophic ſyſtems 
might make up a body of evangelical 
morality; bur, though this might be 
true, of what conſequence to man- 
Kind in general, were thoſe fragments 
of moral doctrines that lay ſcattered 
through a variety of ſets; unembodied 
nad the direction of univerſal Practice, 
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and unenforced by any ſupreme au- 
thority. 


Whatever the friends of natural reli- 
gion may aſſert, mere ſpeculative truths, 
diſcovered by the human mind, will 
ſtrike but feebly upon the heart. It is 
neceſſary as well to believe that the pre- 
cepts we follow are of divine origin, as 
to know them accompanied with ſanc- 
tions of the higheſt importance. 


Upon this foundation ſtand the inte- 
reſts of the chriſtian religion. A moſt 
exalted ſyſtem of morality, formed and 
embodied by the wiſdom of God, re- 
commends itſelf to our practice, not 
only by it's own amiable and intrinſic 
excellence, but by the moſt intereſting 
ſanctions that can poſſibly appeal to our 
* or deſires. Our love of life is 
0 B 2 


flattered 


| 

| 
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flattered with the proſpect of immor- 


: 


tality, and our deſire of happineſs is gra- 


tied by promiſes of the moſt exalted 
and invariable felicity. 


Motives, however, leſs powerful than 


theſe, might, one ſhould think, induce 
us to obey the precepts of a religion 
that breathes ſo benevolent, ſo delight- 
ful a ſpirit! 


Were the charity here deſcribed by 


the Apoſtle, univerſally prevalent, how 


infinitely greater and more ſecure would 


be the ſocial happineſs of man! 


That diſorder in the commerce of 


ſociety which ariſes from the too ready 
indulgence of anger and reſentment 


would then be no more; 0, 


ST " 
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I. Charity ſuffereth long. 


In this ſtate of error and frailty, where 
the beſt of human beings has many 


faults, has much to be borne with, and 


much to be forgiven, this diſpoſition of 
long-ſuffering charity is indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary for our common peace—Weak 
and imperfect creatures as we are, ſhall 
we indulge the pceviſhneſs of haſty cen- 
ſure ? Shall we give ourſelves up to 
cruel and precipitate judgments on what, 
at firſt fight, bears the appearance of a 
fault ?—Surely, if we are of ſuch a ſpirit, 
we are deſtitute of that charity, without 
which the Apoſtle declares, that all other 
properties ſhall profit us nothing, 


The charitable perſon ſuffereth long. 
The genius and precepts of his reli- 
gion teach him, what the truth of phi- 
| B 3 loſophy 
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loſophy and reafon hkewiſe approve, to 
bear with the frailties of his fellow- 


creatures. 


He who is haſty to determine upon 
the conduct and the principles of others, 
will often form injurious concluſions, 
and judgments always, at leaſt, uncha- 
ritable. Many circumſtances there are 
which, upon a ſuperficial view, may 
have the appearance of vice, of impro- 
priety, or of folly; but which, were we 
made ſufficiently acquainted with the 
cauſes that produced, or the motives 
that led to them, we ſhould frequently 
find to be ſuch as either the weakneſs 
of human nature could not eaſily avoid, 
or ſuch as were well and wiſely enough 
intended, though chance or error ren- 


dered the effect obnoxious, 
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- Raſh reſentments are equally incon- 
ſiſtent with true charity, and with true 
wiſdom. The firſt recommends a tem- 
per that is patient, forgiving, and ſub- 
dued ; the laſt adviſes us to preſerve our 
own quiet, by neglecting the inſults, and 
enormities of others. The. firſt teachetli 
us to forgive, as we would be forgiven; 


the laſt ſuggeſteth to us, that, in conſe- 


quence of human imperfection, we muſt 
neceſſarily meet with many diſagreeable 
circumſtances, and that it would be ab- 
ſurd to expect from ſuch a creature as 
man unertiag wiſdom, or invariable be- 
ne volence. Ts 


The author of the book of Eccleſi- 
aſtes ſpoke agreeably to his character of 
wiſdom, when he ſaid, | 
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6 Take no heed unto all words that 
& are ſpoken, leſt thou hear thy ſervant 


66 curſe thee ; 


«© For oftentimes alſo thine own heart 
* knoweth that thou thyſelf likewiſe 
& haſt curſed others *.“ 


But the eſſential characteriſtic of the 
chriſtian religion is not only long-ſuſter- 
ing; for 


II. Charity is kind: 


That bene volence, that tenderneſs of 
opinion, that love of human kind fo 


The Septuagint is more full in this particular: 
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SERMON XI. &9 
warmly recommended by the author of 
our religion, and fo viſible in all his pre- 
cepts, render him, while reſpectable as 
the legiſlator, amiable as the friend of 
our ſpecies, , 


The lawgiver, who conſults only the 
happineſs of the people, who, in every 
edict, is apparently influenced by mo- 
tives that make for the univerſal welfare, 
is 5 generally and juſtly adored. 


Such is the founder of the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation —— In all his doctrines, 
and in all his precepts, you fee that 
kindneſs ſo peculiar to his own charac- 
ter, and fo repeatedly recommended to 
all his followers—To love one another, 
to love as brethren, to be kindly affec- 


tioned one to another, are precepts uni- 
| verſally 
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verſally enforced by all. che evangelical 
and apoſtolical writers. 


By that wiſdom which erreth not they 
were taught to know that this ſocial af- 
fection was the ſureſt foundation of mo- 
ral goodneſs—that love worketh no ill to 
his neighbour, and that, therefore, love is 
the fulfilling of the la. 


80 neceſſary is this mutual kindneſs 
to the well being of ſociety, and the hap- 
pineſs of human life, ſo expedient that 
benevolence which binds and endears us 
to each other, that no ſyſtem of religion, 
which ſnauld not enjoin, no charity, that 
ſhould not comprehend it, would be 
ſuited to the wants of the community, 
or adapted to the attainable excellence 
of our nature. 
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The greateſt and the beſt part of our 
temporal happineſs is founded on that 
friendly and agreeable intercuurſe we 
have one with another. Without kind- 
neſs this intercourſe cannot ſubſiſt, or 
ſhould it be kept up by commercial in- 
tereſts, the heart would derive no ſincere 
or valuable ſatisfaction from it, when 
neither dignified by a nor en- 
deared by affection. c £ 


This Aiſpofition of kjndneſs will ſave 
us from many painful and criminal paf- 
ſions, which the depravity of human na- 
ture is too apt to cheriſn. We can nei- 
ther rejoice over the misfortunes of thoſe 
we love, nor repine at their ſucceſs. 


III. Charity envieth not. 


12 SERMON XIII. 
A Chriſtian, whoſe hopes lay hold on 

the felicity of heaven, and the rewards 
of immortality, can never poſſibly be 
ſenſible of envy, becauſe thoſe diſtinc- 
tions and poſſeſſions which uſually ex- 
cite that ſenſation, with im can have 
no merit. The heart whoſe affections 
are placed on things above, is privileged 
from all the vexations that attend this 
guilty paſſion. The human mind has 
always one principal object, to which 
it's attention is turned, and on which 
it's hopes are fixed, Whatever inter- 
feres with theſe hopes will create un- 
eaſineſs, and, if competition is in the 
caſe, there will be en vy allo. But a 
man can have no competitor for the fa- 
vour of God, whoſe ſucceſs can poſſibly 
be prejudicial to him, therefore he who 


ſeeks an intereſt only in the counſels 
£ of 


S ER MON XIII. 13 


of Providence, reſts free from envy up- 


on thoſe principles. 


Inferior conſiderations, and temporal 


intereſts, though they may require his 
attention, will never obtain ſuch an influ- 
ence over his heart as to make him en- 
vious or diſſatisfied when he beholds 
others more ſucceſsful in the purſuit. 


He moves forward with a calm and in- 
different tranquillity, while he fees many 


ſtrain-before him to the goal of worldly 
diſtinctions and preferments. He is 
neither envious at the ſucceſs of evil 
doers; nor is his heart a ſtranger to glad- 
neſs during the time that their corn and 

their wine increaſelibßz. 
bet viv (4.2097, 0248 2339 
Vet it is not only becauſe of uninter- 
veving intereſts that the charitable man 
„cannot 


14 SERMON XII. 
"cannot envy. He is exempt from ſuch 
ſentiments upon nobler principles. 


Tender and benevolent in all his diſ- 
poſitions, h- has no wiſh but for the ge- 
neral happineſs of his fellow-creatures, 
and in beholding that happineſs, he finds 
his own. Agreeably to the principles 
and the practice of his divine maſter, he 
is ready to rejoice with them that do re- 
joice, and to toeep with them that deep; 
far and happily different from the tem- 
per of envy, Which weeps with them 
that rejoice, and rejoiceth with them that 
weep. 12 


How gracious is that eternal Provi- 
dence which thus, in every diſpenſation, 
conſults the benefit of mankind — How 
&and-tbat heavenly wiſdom which inſti- 
$0153 4 tuted 


SERMON XIII. 13 
tuted a religion, that, by rectifying the 
heart, gives it a higher capacity of hap- 
pineſs; and by cheriſhing the ſocial and 
benevolent affections, would baniſh that 
evil out of the world, which is inſepa- 
rable from the indulgence of contrary 
diſpoſitions. 


What a miſerable ſenſation muſt envy 
be! and how deſtitute even of the com- 
mon meaſure of happineſs muſt be thoſe 
wretched minds that entertain it A 
benevolent man makes the moſt of hu- 
man enjoyments; and not a little in- 
creaſes that portion of felicity which falls 
to his own ſhare, by partaking of and 
rejoicing in the welfare of others: But 
the ſpitit of envy converts thoſe very 
circurnſtances to miſery, from which be- 
nevoletite bringerh forth joy. N 


Thrice 
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Thrice happy that gentle and chari- 
18 which ſo far from be- 
ing pained by the apparent ſuperiority 
of others, would, in tenderneſs be un- 
willing to give others pain by aſſuming 
a ſuperiority itſelf. 


IV. Charity vaunteth r not itſelf, is not 
wu up. 


Humility is inſeparable irom that ge- 
nuine piety, that chriſtian benevolence 
and meekneſs, of which the charity we 
are here deſcribing is altogether com- 
Prehenſive. 


The ſubdued ſpirit and the humble 
ſentiment are unavoidably adopted and 
derived from the temper and character of 
the aũthor of Chriſtianity—They who 

ns | learn 
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learn of him, muſt be meet and lowly ;; 
and, moreover, in ſuch a temper they 


will infallibly find that ret which he hath 
promiſed. 


There 1s ſcarce any ſenſation that 
brings more pain along with it than 
that of pride, However apt we are to 
indulge it in ourſelves, we always take a 
pleaſure in mortitying it in others, and 
if we likewiſe entertain fo troubleſome 
a gueſt, we ſeldom fail of being morti- 
lied in our turn. 


But the humble mind is never expoſed 
to any troubles of this kind, and this is 
ano her degree of happineſs pecuFar to 
that evangelical charity which vauniciy 


not itſelf, is not puffed up. 
Vor. II. C From 
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From what motives, or upon what 
principles this chriſtian love or charity 
is always accompanied by humility, it 
is not difficult to diſcover. | 


Love and pride ate always incom- 
patible. The one gives the preference 
and eſteem io it's object; the other aſ- 
ſumes them both itſelf : The one is a 
ſocial affection extended to others; the 
other is a ſelfiſh paſſion that centers in 
it's own being. Chriſtian charity com- 
prehends in its ſcheme of benevolence 
all human kind, and being kindly af- 
fetioned in brotherly love, in honour pre- 
ferreth others. In ſuch a ſyſtem there 
is no place for pride: becauſe there 
is no object over which it might exalt 
itſelf. 
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SERMON XIII. 19 
| Humility is a friend to decency and 
order, to a regular and becoming de- 
portment in every ſtation of life. And 
thus it is that 


V. Charity doth not behave itſelf un- 
ſeemly. 


Upon an unwillingneſs to give offente 
no doubt it is that the Apoſtle founds 
this charaReriſtic of charity. 


And, indeed, this is ſo amiable, and, 
for the commerce of ſociety, ſo neceſſary 
a quality, that the ſyſtem of chriſtian 
virtues. would have been very incom- 
plete without it. 


Little and ungenerous minds there are 
that take a low-thoughted pleaſure in 
— 


doing 
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doing and ſaying offenſive and unbe- 
coming things Theſe evidently want 
that enlarged and benevolent ſpirit which 
is inſpired by the genius, or formed 
upon the precepts of Chriſtianity. 


It was partly upon this principle that 
St. Paul became all things to all men; 
to render himſelf agreeable to them he 
admitted nothing in his own conduct of- 
fenſive or unſeemly; and this he did, as 
well in compliance with the ſpirit of his 
religion, as that by this agreeable tem- 
per, and conformity of manners, he 
might, by all means, gain ſome of them, 
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SERMON XIV, 


The Evangelical Charity, 


1 


1 Cos. Xi. 5, 6. 


Charity ſceketh not her own ;, is not eafily 
provoked; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth. 7 


OW excellent is the ſpirit of that 
religion which enlarges and exalts 

the mind ; that teaches the ſocial affec- 
tions to expand; and, baniſhing all that 


is ſordid or ſelfiſh from the heart, in- 


ſpires it with the moſt diffuſive benevo- 
C 3 lence, 
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lence, and the moſt unbounded love of 


human kind. 


Such is the religion of a Chriſtian. 
In the firſt dawn of it's publication, it's 
profeſſors were diſtinguiſhed by a de- 
gree of moral excefence which phito- 
ſophy had contemplated, but had never 


practiſed. 


Who can read without admiration, 
without catching ſomething of a divine 
enthuſiaſm, the account which the writer 
of the 4s has given us of the firſt little 
united band of Chriſtians 2 


« All that believed, ſays he, were 
together, and had all things com» 
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ee And fold their poſſeſſions and 

* goods, and parted them to all men, 
* as every man had need. 


« And they continuing daily with 
one accard in the temple, and break- 
ing bread from houſe to houſe, did 
eat their meat with e@LaDNess and 
SINGLENESS OF HEART. 


5 3. WF 


« Prailing God, and having favour 
* with all the people.“ 


However ſimple this narrative may ap- 
pear, it exhibits a moſt lively picture of 
THE EVANGELICAL CHARITY,. in it's va- 
rious effects. 


All that believed were together. It was 
natural for a newly eſtabliſhed ſe& to 
C 4 aſſociate, 
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aſſociate, but the union of the Chriſtians 
was rendered dear and indifloluble by 
that charity which was originally inſpired 
trom above. 


By the precepts of their divine maſter 
the diſciples had been taught to unite in 
affection, to love and to ſerve one an- 
other; but from the influences of that 
comforter which he had promiſed, they 
now experienced a new attachment, and 
a tenderneſs towards each other which 
was derived from the ſpirit of infinite 
Benevolence, 


The promiſe which the deceiver made 
to our firſt parents, that by eating of the 
forbidden fruit, they ſhould be as Gods, 
the diſciples of Chriſtianity effectually 
experienced. Their hearts were refined 
from 


SERMON XIV. 23 
from human depravity, and they ap- 
peared actuated only by that ſociał and 
mdiſcriminate kindneſs, which we ap- 
prehend to be the diſtinguiſhing attri- 
bute of the Deity—I ſay, indiſcriminate 
kindneſs; for the infpired writer informs 
us, they were not only dear to each other, 
but that they had favour of ALL the peo- 
ple—a proof that their benevolence was 
univerfal; for, when the unimproved 
ſtate of human nature is conſidered, 
there can be no doubt but that they had 
amply merited this popular favour by 
their extenſive kindneſs, and their open 
liberality. 


VI. Charity ſeeketh not her own, 

No ſooner were the Chriſtians united by 
this principle of love, than all thoughts 
1 of 
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of private intereſt gr property were over- 
borhe. They had all things common: and 
fold their poſſeſſions and goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need. 


It is impoſſible to conſider theſe over- 
flowings of an amiable and enthuſiaſtic 
generolity without pleaſure and admi- 
ration; but impartiality muſt acknow- 
ledge that it was too great to be laſting, 
and too diffuſive to be long ſupported. — 
Had this ſpirit of unbounded benevo- 
lence and liberality been univerſal, and 
had the world been carried away by the 
fame happy enthuſiaſm, the conſequences: 
would not have been ſo inconvenient ; 
but it was neceſſary that the votaries 
of chriſtianity ſhould ſubſiſt by a com- 
merce with men of different perſua- 
ſions, who would avail themſelves of 

| the 


Ver- 
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the unbounded generoſity of the for- 
mer, without relieving the diſtreſſes 
which that generofity would produce. 
Hence we find that the members of the 
infant church were frequently in the 
moſt neceſſitous circumſtances, and that 
the apoſtles had many times occaſion to 
ſolicit contributions to the — of 
faith. 


But however inconvenient this large 
hberality, this total diſregard of private 
property might, in ſome reſpect, be 
found, it was certainly preferable to that 


uofeeling ſelfiſhneſs, which has diſgraced 


the later ages of the chriſtian world, 


Long, alas ! hath been fled the libe- 
ral ſpirit of that charity which ſeekath not 
ber own, Ir s general influence, at leaſt, 


hath 
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hath long been loſt; for, though we ſee 
Jome glorious inſtances of the moſt pure 
and diſintereſted benevolence, how deep- 
ly ſunk-in ſelfiſhneſs are the bu/k of man- 
kind; how deſtitute of every principle 
that centers not in private advantage 
and how meanly enſlaved by the loweſt 
and moſt deſpicable of all attachments, 
the thirſt of gain 


Nor is univerſal liberality alone blotted 
out of that ſhining liſt of virtues which 
form the train of he evangelical charity; 
the iraſcible paſſions have too general 
an influence on the heart, and moſt of 
us, alas! are too apt to indulge them, 
though we know that 


VII. Charity is not eaſily provoked. 
It 


ed. 
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It is not eaſy to determine whether the 
wiſdom or the goodneſs of ſuch a mind 
whether the lenity which 
paſſes over the inſults of others, or the 
prudence which defends us from the 
prevalence of anger, deſerves the high- 
eſt praiſe, 


is greater 


To a& aright in this particular, as 
well as in all others, we need but follow 
invariably the ſteps of our Redeemer, 
who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again, when he ſuffered, he threatened 
not; but committed himſelf to bim that 
Juageth righteouſly. 


But to follow invariably the ſteps of 
the Redeemer is, perhaps, in this, as 
well as in all other circumſtances, im- 
poſſible for human imperfection; and 

the 


| 
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the Apoſtle, who was well acquainted 
with the paſſions and infirmities of his 
nature, ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
this truth, when he tells us that cha- 
rity is not eafily provoked ; as if he had 
ſaid „ there is a. degree of injurious 


BO 


* inſult, or of cruel abuſe which hu- 


man nature may not be able to bear: 
« Unirritated patience may, in ſome 
« caſes, be inconliftent with the inte- 


4 reſts of truth or virtue, and, in ethers, 


« with the firſt law of nature, ſelf-de- 


_ « fence; but regard to the precepts of 
cur divine maſter ; the preſervation of 


« our own tranquillity, and the peace 
c of ſociety, require that we ſhould be 


«© foto 16 anper; that we ſhould not 


< eq ly give ourſelves up to the impulſe 
« of reſentmer.:, but act, in all things, 
„Eke the diſciples of that meek and 

« glorious 
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& glorious ſufferer, who returned nut 


« rxailiug for railing, but, a" 
« bleſſing.” 


To commit our cauſe unto him that 
gudgeth righteouſly is the moſt proper de- 
termination for ſuch erring creatures as 
we are, who ſeldom know how to adjuſt 
the puniſhment to the fault, or, had we 
that knowledge, might be led beyond 
the bounds of juſtice by a partiality to 
our importance, or an indulgence of our 
reſentment. | 


Yer there are circumſtances, no doubt, 
wherein the well-being and even the ex- 
iſtence of ſociety oblige us to retaliate 
the injuries of the offender. Indiſcrimi- 
nate forbearance, like unlimited munifi- 
cence, can be practicable only in a ſtate 
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of chriſtian perfection: It would be as * 
fate to forgive all where we ſnould meet ex 
with no voluntary inſults, as to give 1 * 


away our whole ſubſtance, when ſe- 1 © 1 
cure of ſupport in the beneficence of 1 * 
others. | to 

I h; 


But theſe are days, wherein, neither | ſen 
of the above mentioned virtues are to ceſ 
be carried to their utmoſt extent=—it || in: 
would be a diſparagement to the wiſdom 


and benevolence of the Supreme Being, | 
to ſuppoſe that he ſhould exact an obe- wit 
dience from us which would either in- der 
volve us in obvious miſery, or be perni- | the 


cious to our country. Such a concluſion per 

would be equally injurious to the honour 

of God, and abuſive of that reaſon he 1 
has given us for our pre ſervation. mat 
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But here the fanatic interpoſeth: and 
exclaims, what will become of the 
* Jaw of religion, if in any caſe, we may 
a recede from the ſeverity of the pre- 
« cept?” I do not think it neceſſary 
to reply to this objection here, becauſe 
I have, elſewhere *, ſhewn that the pre- 
ſent perfection of the divine law was ne- 
ceſſary, though human nature could not 
in all reſpects pay the exacted obedience. 


Moreover, the conduct of the Apoſtle 
with regard to Hymeneus and Alexan- 
der, particularly the latter, ſhews, that 
there are circumſtances in which a pro- 
per reſentment may be indulged. 


Though I here view the frailties of 
man with the eye of a brother, I plead for 


Letters between Theodoſius and Conſtantia. 


Vol. II. D no 


— 


no. a ts or 1 indul- 
gence: I am perſuaded that, divines and 
moraliſts have ever hurt the intereſts 
of. religion and virtue, when. they have 
required in both an imprafticable per- 
fection. 


Conſcious of it's inability to arrive at 
conſummate excellence, the mind be- 
holds it's duty with deſpair; when, 
guided by ſober judgment and reaſon, 
it might bave made a happy progreſs in 
moral goodneſs, 


When religion is painted by the pu- 
ritan, and virtue by the romantic philo- 
ſopher, we ſhun the one as we would a 
ſpectre, and think of the other as of a 
dream. 


In 
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In all out interpretations of ſeripture 


doctrines we. ought nexer to loſe ſight of 


reaſon, nor of the eternal attributes of 
God. The firſt we know to be one of 


his gracious gifts, and that, therefore, 


he can recommend nothing to us as a 


duty, or even as a P20 9 of faith, that 
is inconſiſtent with, it's perceptions: 
The laſt we conceive to be unchange- 
able, and invariably conſiſtent with each 
other. 


Agreeably to theſe principles, let us 


enquire how we are to underſtand the 


Apoſtle, when he ſays that 
VIII. Charity thinketh no evil. 


This is to be underſtood according to N 
the general ſenſe and acceptation of the 
expreſſion, and not in all. the latitude 

D2 that: 
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that the words will bear: In the origi- 


nal it is, * doth not ſuppoſe any thing bad, 
or doth not entertain any bad opinion. 


This is a quality ſo peculiarly aſcribed 
to charity, that the cenſorious and the 
malevolent are branded with the appel- 
lation of uncharitable Not, indeed, 
without. juſtice, or propriety for the 
charity of opinion may have as much 
merit as that of beneficence, and is 
equally neceſſary to the | happineſs of 


ſociety. 


Nothing can be a ſurer proof of a 
generous diſpoſition, of a heart that is 
humanized by the precepts of Chriſtia- 
pity, than, in general, to think candidly 
and favourably of others. 
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The ſentiments of the mind take their 
colour frequently from the inclinations 
of the heart, and ſuch as we know our- 
ſelves, we imagine others to be. A good 
man will not eaſily think evil of his fel- 
low-creatures, but will give to all the 


credit of virtue, till experience and the 


evidence of facts have convinced him 
that they do not deſerve it. 


Eu. Wr and the ſenſe of 
that malignity which is the diſgrace of 
our ſpecies ſnould not be totally abſent 


from the thoughts of a good man. Too 


indiſcriminate a charity of opinion may 
make him the dupe of villainy, and thę 
generoſity of his ſpirit and his ſentiments. 
may contribute to the ſucceſs of deſign- 
ing wickedneſs. 


* 
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In ſuch a caſe he would have reaſon to 
lament, that while he had attended to 
one of his maſter's precepts, he had ne- 
| gle&ed another; and would be convin- 
ced that, in a world like this, the wwr/- 
dem of the ſerpent, was by rio means 
leſs neceſſary than the innocence of the 
dove. 


The good, however, which he hopes 
and thinks of mankind wall gratify both 
his expectations and his benevolence, 
when he beholds it practiſed; and the 
viſible exerciſe of juſtice and veracity 


will yield him the moſt perfect ſatisfac- 


tion. For, 


IX. Charity rejoiceth-not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth, 


The 
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not derived alone from the private add 
perſonal practice of it, Every true friend 
to piety and goodneſs has a real pleaſure 
in their ſucceſs, and generouſly and hap- 
pily intereſts himſelf in it. 


In the ſucceſs of iniquity charity can- 
not rejoice, becauſe that ſucceſs is preju- 
dicial to the common welfare ; but the 
prevalence of truth, the prof] perity of 
goodneſs, and the eſtabliſhment of juſ- 
tice cannot but be grateful to that exten- 
ſive benevolence whieh embraces human 
kind, and rejoiceth in the viſible happi- 
neſs of the world. 


That charity would, indeed, be nar- 
row and imper#?&, which ſhould not 
comprehend the general intereſts of vir- 

D 4 tue, 
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tue, nor concern itſelf beyond the limits 
of perſonal connections. 


The evangelical charity takes a wider, 


range, and having at heart the univerſal 
happineſs of mankind, rejoiceth, upon 


thoſe principles, when truth and righte- 
ouſneſs flouriſh on the earth. 


It is, moreover, her Epe delight 
when the religion of her divine maſter 
prevails among men; that exalted phi- 
lanthropiſt, with whom ſhe exiſted from 
the ages of eternity, and in whoſe bo- 
ſom ſhe ſhall repoſe when time ſhall be 
no more. | 
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The Evangelical Charity. 


* 


1 Cor. xili. 7. 


Charity: beareth- all things, believeth all 
' things, hapeth all * endureth al 


. things. 


HA EE dE ſpirit, 
that patient ſuffering, and ſilent 


reſignation by which the Author. of our 
religion was fo amiably diſtinguiſhed,. 
could not but be included among thoſe 
moral graces, which are comprehended 


under. this extenſive term of charity. 
5 þ 4 Cha» 
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X. Charity beareth all * endur- 
eth all things. | 


Patience i is not leſs peculiarly an at- 
tribute of chriſtianity than it was of that 


plolophy of old, which went under 


——— . — — 


of a Chrilan is of a very different na- 
ture, and founded on principles very 
oppoſite to that of the Stoic. The for- 
mer ariſes from the diſpoſition of the 
heart; the latter reſted on an ideal for- 


titude; the mere philoſophy of the brain. 


he former has its origin in humility ; 
the latter Was the offspring of pride. 
The Chriſtian i is religned as a being de- 
pendent on, and ſubmillive to the diſ- 
penſations of Providence : The princi- 
ples of the Stoic's patience were centered 
in himſelf, and conſiſted in a vain and 
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unnatural affectation of deſpifmng exte- 


rior evils.— The Chriſtian acknow- 


ledges the power of calamity, and the 

diſtreſſes of pain, but ſubmits to therh 
from a religious acquieſcenee in What- 
ever the ſupreme Governor of the uni- 
verſe is pleaſed to permit I he Stoic 
idly endeavoured to perſuade himſelf 
that there was no ſuch thing as evil in 
the world, and, deſtitute of the com- 
forts that attend a reſignation on reli- 
gious principles, languiſhed under the 
irreſiſtible attacks of miſery, while he 
was making fruitleſs efforts to believe 
that miſery had no exiflence. | 


Behold here, how RET that 
wiſdom which cometh from above, to 
the unaſſiſted ſearches of human rea- 
ſon! how blind, and bewildered were 

the 
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the children of philoſophy, compared 


to thoſe that walk in the light of the 


Uving God! How vain were their at- 
tempts to find a remedy for the evils 
of life, excluſive of thoſe hopes of im- 
mortality, which the goſpel brought to 
light? How inferior in all that is truly 
great and magnanimous were the dif- 


ciples of Zeno to thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Ahe followers of the heathen philo- 


ſopher, to avoid the inconvenient ef- 
fects of their paſſions, were taught to 


oppoſe their laudable exertions, and 
thereby defeated that end for which na- 


ture had appointed them. To arrive at 


fortitude, they aimed at inſenſibility, 
and, in cultivating patience, deſtroyed 
all the gentle affections. To be exempt 


from miſery, they endeavoured to de- 


prive, the heart of its feelings, and, from 
a. ſclt- 
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a ſelfiſh view of ſecuring their own tran- 
quilhty, they proudly branded compaſ: 
fion with the name of weakneſs, © | 


Upon far more amiable and more 


noble principles, the fortitude of a Chri- 
ſtian is formed. His patience is the 
aſſociate of CAR Ir, and by that qua- 


ty, which implies the love of God and 


of humankind, he is taught to bear what 
the wiſe providence of the former may 
have permitted, or the weaknefs of the 
latter may have brought upon him. 


The patience that is derived from 
ſuch a diſpoſition is not to be wearied 
out by the frequent attacks of miſery: 
The fame principles will laſt for ever, 
and will ſupport him under the repeat- 
ed viſitations of affliction. It is the 

| exalted 
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exalted ſpirit of this charity, this diyine 
and, ſocial love, that renders. him ſupe / 


rior to the ſufferings of human calamity. 


It is an emanation of the Deity himſelf, 

a diſpoſition derived from and approach - 

ing towards the ſupreme perfection, 

which: places him above the ee of 
moxtal evil. 


9 and perfection of hu- 


man nature conſiſt in making the near- 
eſt poſſible approaches to the diſpoſi- 
tion of God; and in nothing can man 
repreſent his divine Creator ſo much as 
in this exalted ſpirit of be Evangelical 
Charity, From this he acquires an in- 


clination of being pleaſed and ſatisfied 


with every thing, and that habit of 


mind which makes him chearful under 


circumſtances of caſe, renders him re- 
| ſigned 
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fgned, to the ſtroke of affliction. © S 
6 © We, ſaith he, receive good. at the band. 
« of the Lord? and ſhall we not ſubmic 
« to evil? As the ſtate of man is deter- 
*. mined by the unerring Wiſdom to be 
5, a ſtate of probation, ſhall we not bear 
« with patience thoſe temporary evils 
e which are frequently ſo ſalutary to the 
* mind, and afford the nobleſt exerciſe 
“ to virtue?“ 


But the CaMtaia of our ſalvation, who 
was made perfect through ſufferings, en- 
forces this patience as well by the per- 
ſuaſion of example, as by the authority 
of precept. 


See how mild! how filent the illuſ- 
trious Sufferer! under the laſt diſtreſs 
of nature how patient! how reſigned. ! 
he prayeth, indeed, that the bitter. cup 

6 of 
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of affliftion may paſs from him, but 
under an entire reſignation to the divine 
will. * 


* Father, if this cup may not paſs 
& from me, unleſs I drink it, thy. will 
be done.” F950 


Such were the expreſſions of our di- 
vine Maſter, and ſuch ought to be the 


language of every Chriſtian, under the 
various circumſtances of natural, or of 
moral evil, to which, as mortal crea- 
tures, we are expoſed. 


Nor ought we leſs induſtriouſly to imi- 
tate our bleſied Redeemer in his conduct 
towards men than towards his heavenly 
Father, His patience in the one is equal- 
ty exemplary as his refignation in the 
other. . | 
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It was to follow the ſteps of their 


Lord in both theſe reſpects, that the 
Apoſtles were reconciled to the ſevereſt 


ſufferings and the moſt degrading con- 
tempt. 


* 


think,“ ſaith one of the moſt elo- 
quent, and not the leaſt ſufferer of thoſe 
holy meſſengers, that God hath ſer 


« forth us, the Apoſtles laſt, as it were 


« appointed to death. For we are made 
« a ſpectacle unto the world, and to 
„angels, and to men. | 


&« We are fools for Chriſt's ſake ; we 
* are weak; we are deſpiſed. 


« Even unto this preſent hour, we 


both hunger and thirſt, and are nak- 


« ed, and are buffetted; and have no 
certain dwelling-place : 


Vol. Il, E And 
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„And labour, working with our own 
% hands, Being reviled, we bleſs; be- 
& ing perſecuted, we ſuffer it; being 
« defamed, we intreat.“ 


There is ſcarce any circumſtance of 
human affliction, which theſe devoted 
men did not ſuffer, and molt of them, 
| indeed, they have themſclves recorded. 


— Nor is it to be wondeted that they 
ſhould record, them, ſince, they gloried 


in their perſecutions, and counted it joy 
that they were thought worthy to ſuffer 
ſhame in the caule of the Redeemer. 


But it was, nevertheleſs, on this grace 
of charity, this divine and ſocial love, 
that all their fortitude and their for- 
bearance were founded. Unſupported 
by this living and active principle, na- 
ture might have overthrown- the reſo. 
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lutions of reaſon, even while the latter 
was appealed to by the hopes of im- 
mortality. 


The ſenſe of preſent evil has ſo much 
more influence over the frailty of hu- 
man nature, than the proſpect of diſ- 
tant good, that though the immediate 
ſufferings of the Apoſtles were not to 
be compared with their future rewards, 
yet, as men, they might have fainted 
under their tribulations, had not their 
hearts been confirmed by this animat- 
ing, this heaven-inſpired ſpirit of Cha- 
rity. 


Love is an active and unwearied prin- 
ciple, that is neither to be overcome 
by difficulties, nor deterred by dangers. 
For ever tending towards it's object, 

E 2 and 
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and every affection of the heart abſorb- 
ed in the intereſt of that object, all cir- 
cumſtances that are foreign to this end 
are conſidered as indifferent, and all the 
inconveniences that attend the purſuit 
of it are borne without a murmur. 


The object of the Apoſtles. love was 
their amiable, their adorable maſter.— 
With unwearied perſeverance theypreach- 
ed his doctrines-ith unbounded af. 
fection they purſued his intereſts No 
labour was too difficult to execute; no 
miſery 400 painful to bear, Inſpired 
by that charity which beareth, which. en- 
dureth all things, they rejoiced in afflic- 
tion, and triumphed over death. This 
was that love of God in Chriſt Jeſus 
their Lord, from which one of them de- 
.clares,- that neither death nor life, nor 
princi- 
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principalities, nor powers, nor things pree 
ſent, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, ſhould : 
be able to ſeparate them. 


This triumphant declaration was 1n- 
variably - fulfilled in all the conduct of 
the ſainted ſufferers. Life they eſteem- 
ed not, but as it was exerciſed in eſta- 
bliſhing the religion of their Lord; and 
death they counted gain. Human prin- 
cipalities and powers were of little weight | 
with them, who concluded that it was 
better to obey God than man; and 
who, when they were brought before 
rulers and kings for their maſter's name, 
were ſo far from being deterred by their 
authority, that they boldiy preached his 
doctrines and aſſerted his truth in their 
preſence. —— Things preſent did not, 
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and things to come could not weaken 
their faith, or weary out their love 
nor could heighth or depth, in which 


the utmoſt bounds of nature, and every 


poſſible contingency are implied, have 
power to change that charity which ever 
ſuilotb, which cane down from heaven, 
and aſpited to it again. 


Wich reſpect, indeed, to bearing and 
enduring, thoſe properties of charity 
were in a more extraordinary manner 
exerciſed in the perſons of the apoſtles, 
than they have been, or, at leaſt, now 
are in any members of the Chriſtian. 
Church. If our graces, if our gifts are 
not equal to thoſe which the firſt pro- 
moters of Chriſtianity poſſeſſed, neither 
are our trials equal to theirs. —The 
Almighty Providence ſeems always to 
bave 
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have proportioned the powers of his 
ſervants to the exigencies of the time, 
and to have granted ſuch degrees of 
grace and faith as might be adequate 
to the perſecutions or temptations that 
were to be undergone. 


Poſſibly that exalted degree of cha- 
rity, which the apoſtles derived from 
the ſpirit of God, may be now no more; 
but, as we are expreſsly told that it 
never faileth, ſo much of it muſt ſtill 
remain as may be neceflary to ſupport 
us in the ſeveral departments of duty, 
and to place us above the influence of 


accidental calamities or temptations. 


We have not what the apoſtles had 
to bear We are not perſecuted on the 
account of religion; but life has many 

E 4 other 
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other moral evils which call upon us for 
ſuch a ſpirit of reſignation and patience 
as is inſpired by the love of God: and of 
humankind; $ 


There are, moreover, many other 
graces neceſſary, though poſſibly not in 
fo great a degree, for us as they were 
for the apoſtles ; nor is it. by any means 
unimportant to us that 


XI. Charity hopeth alt things, be- 
heveth all things. 


Whether we ſuppoſe that this hope, 
aſcribed by the Apoſtle to charity, is 
to be accepted in a moral, or in a 
religious ſenſe, it will be found equal- 
ly neceſſary to our peace, We ſhall 
do wifrly, therefore, to cultivate it in 

| both; 
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doth; and ſhall find it for our happineſs 
neither to fear every thing from man; 
while we hope every thing from God; 
nor yet, while we hope every thing from 
man, to fear every thing: from Gů. 


Either of theſe apprehenſions muſt 
be equally deſtructive of our peace: 
Our dependence on the Almighty muſt 
make us everlaſtingly wretched, if ac. 
companied only by fear; and our com- 
merce with our fellow- creatures would 
render us miſerable, were all confidence, 
all hope at an end. He who hopeth all 
things from God, gives that honour to 
his merciful attributes, which is due 
from reaſon and from gratitude; he 
who hopeth every thing from man, 
even though he ſhould often be diſap- 
Wah is poſſeſſed of a happier, be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe of a more benevolent temper, than 
thoſe that look upon mank ind as in 
' a, ſtate. of general enmity, and think 


r with, as of 
. deſigning foe. | . | 


However, with reſpe& to our hope 
both from God, and from man, ſome 
reſtrictions, no doubt, are neceſſary; 
what we know of the diſpoſition of our 
fellow· creatures, and what we believe 
of the nature of the ſupreme Being, 
ought to regulate our expectations in 
regard to both. 


We are not to hope that the eter- 
nal Lover of truth and juſtice can leave 
unpuniſhed the tranſgreſſors of his ſacred 
laws. We believe that he is a reward» 
er only of the ſincere of heart, the faith- 

ful 
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ful and the honeſt ; and from thence 
we may conclude, with the ſacred writer, 
that ihe hope of the bypocrite ſhall periſh. 


Experience convinceth us, that, with 
reſpect to our fellow-creatures, univer- 
ſal righteouſneſs is far from prevailing 
among men: It is, therefore, neceſſary 
for our own fecurity, that our hopes 
of them ſhould be bounded by reaſon 
and experience—that we ſhould neither 
indiſcriminately-judge of the whole ſpe- 
cies as deſtitute of every moral principle, 
nor implicitly truſt them with our lives 
and fortunes. —The firſt ſentiment would 
always be injurious to the community z 
the other might, many times, be detri- 
mental to ourſelves. 


In 
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In this manner, and under theſe re- 
ſtrictions, to hope and to believe will, 
I truſt, be found conſiſtent with -THE 
EVANGELICAL CHARITY, 
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The Doctrine of Re pentance. 


Jos Xi. 13, 14. 


If thou prepare thine heart, and firetch out 
thy hands towards him; if iniquity be in 
thy hands, put it far away, and let not 
Wir, eat dwell in thy erer | 


4 


VER fince religion was publiſhed 
in the world, repentance has bern 
conſidered as A part wok It, 


We muſt, "UP 8 the feſt 
publication of the will of God. Our 
2352 firſt 
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firſt parents were created perfe&, and if 
they tranſgreſſed the religious obligation p 
which they received' from their Creator, n 
they were by no means to be excuſed 
through an act of repentance; for repent- 


ance only can be admitted in a ſtate of p 
imperfection. * 
| | th 

But when this became the ſtate of 1 


man — when by the loſs of his original 
innocence, and the high privileges of 


his nature, he became an eaſy prey to it 
every temptation, it was neceſſary that t 
the divine lawgiver ſhould no longer be c 


extreme to mark what was done amiſe— 
that he ſhould accept of ſome ſacrifice 
for ſin, ſome ſatisfaction for the breach 
of thoſe laws, which, without ſuch ac- 
knowledgements, would: have loſt their 
* and, had no ſuch. acknow- 
ledgements 


e %$.-Q 
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ledgements been admitted, would have 
proved miniſters of wrath, to eſtabliſn 
more univerſally the dominion of death. 


Theſe ſacrifices were at firſt a kind of 
penal taſk, till the improving arts of ſo- 
ciety had rendered it eaſy to procure 
them, and the increaſe of property faci- 
litated the commiſſion of ſin. 


Hence, in the Jewiſh church of old, 
it was as eaſy for a rich man to ſin, and 
to expiate, as it is, at preſent, in the 


church of Rome. 


This abuſe of the original intention 
of ſacrifices, was complained of by thoſe 
prophets and legiſlators, who, being of 
a more liberal turn; concluded that the 
Almighty could no longer be pleaſed 

| | with 
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with any of thoſe external atonements, 

which, as they were now ſo eaſily effec- 

ted, could no more ſtrengthen the autho- * 

rity of the laws, than they could tend to 

the perfection or the improvement of 4 
manners. | pa 


In the divine name, therefore, they 
called upon the people to bring no more | 
vain oblations, but to turn from their evil | 
ways, and to offer that ſacrifice to God, 4 
which alone could be acceptable to a rea- 
ſonable being, a heart that repented of 
its former wickedneſs. 


This is what we mean by that repent- | 
ance, which, under the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 440 


4 1 


likewiſe, qualifies us for the mercies of 


| — God, and the mediation of Chriſt. f 
# * a 


| I.have 
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I have not found this duty laid down 
any where more regularly than in the 
above quoted words of Job's 1 


| The whole of it is ſpecified i in four 
particulars : 


I. The preparation of the heart. 
II. The act of humiliation before God. 


If thou prepare thy heart, and 
« ſtretch out thy hands towards him.” 


III. We have inſtructions for our con- 
duct, in conſequence of ſuch a prepara- 
tion and humiliation, | 


«13.1 miner be in thy. * put it 
« far away.” 


IV. And laſtly, an akon; agree- 
able to the former, to regard the con- 


duct of our families. | 
Vol. II. F . 2 
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And let not wickedneſs dwell in thy 
86 tabernacles.” 


The firſt mentioned, as it is the firſt 
neceſſary duty, is the preparation of 
the heart; a duty not leſs difficult in 
the execution, than important in the 
end; for the heart is deceitful above all 
things, and deſperately wicked : To un- 
fold, and to examine clearly into all 
it's principles, to diſcover and expoſe 
it's reconciling arts, and to trace it 
through the receſſes of vanity and of 
care, is a taſk for Omniſcience ; nor is 


it from the loweſt conviction of the Al- | 


mighty Power that he is called the feat che 
er of bearts. 


* * os - 


95 beengte however neceſſary, 
is ſeldom agreeable: Even pyety is ſome- 
SA 1 liimes 
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times afraid of finding too many weak- 
neſſes for the divine indulgence; and it 
is the induſtry of vice to ſteal from con- 


viction, and to tread e by the mt 
ing lion. Neun 


Let not, however, à good mam be 
afraid to ſearch his heart, nor to lay 
open his failings before his father who 
is in heaven. The God of mercies 
and of wiſdom will not ſuffer his crea- 
tures to be tempted above what they art 
able to bear, but will, with the temptas 
tion, make a way 16 eſtape. Whoever 
is free from the abandoned guilt of vo- 
luntary crimes need not doubt to find 
acceptance with him, whoſe merits have 
made ſatisfaction for the involuntary and 


inſeparable frailties of human nature. 


F 2 But 
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But ſhameleſs and obdurate vice has 
much more to do. He, who has been 
long deaf to the remonſtrances of rea- 
ſon and of conſcience, in whom. the 
principles of wickedneſs have been con- b. 
firmed by habit and by time, will find 


it a work of labour to remove that bar. . 
rier he has been ſo induſtrious to raiſe 5 
between himſelf.and his ſalvation. x 
Mhen the mind has been long enſlaved i: 
by wickedneſs, it is in danger of loſing ; 
: ee SSL the 

even the liberty of changing it's prin- 
ciples, and of reſcuing itſelf from the 5: 
tyranny of vicious habits. ky 
Unhappy for the hardened. inner, *. 
os the work of repentance is to him 1 


ſo great; yet more unhappy, if he 
Numbers in unalarmed ſecurity, to be 
.awaked 
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awaked only by the laſt ſtroke of 
death an 


Let him whoſe life has reſembled; 
but who would not wiſh that his laſt 
end ſhould be like this, inſtantly pre- 
pare his heart for the buſineſs of re- 
pentance Let not his averſion to 
religion, nor even his eaſe and ſecurity 
under his preſent circumſtances, render 
him inattentive to his duty, or repreſs 
the ſenſe of the divine diſapprobation: 
He cannot be without a reaſonable con- 
viction, if he compare his conduct with 
the laws of God; and a reaſonable 
conviction once excited, what remains 
but to impreſs the force of it on the 
heart? 


F 3 Yet; 
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Yet, alas | when the heart ſhould be 
thus addreſſed, other arguments inter- 


fere, and bear down the force of reaſon, 


and of conſcience. 


The man of pleaſure cannot conceive 
haw there ſhould be any happineſs in 
the enjoyments of the mind, or that it 
can exiſt in any thing except the gxati- 
fication of the ſenſes—— As there are, 
in general, contrary to the precepts of 
Chriſtianity, he cannot think of con- 
forming to the rules of conduct that 
preclude his favourite purſuits, or of 
languiſhing away an undrverſified life 
in penal auſterities, and monaſtic dul- 
neſs— Such are his ideas of religion, 
which he conſiders only as a gloomy in- 
ſtitution, that dooms its votaries to ſad- 


neſs and melancholy. 


The 
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The man of avarice, who knows no 
pleaſure but in the acquiſition of riches 
the ambitious and the vain, who can 
be gratified only by the dreams of emi- 
nence, and the flattery of dependence 
the villain of every denomination, under 
the maſk of piefy, or the front of pro- 
fligacy—Theſe will hardly be induced 
by any convictions of reaſon to embrace 
thoſe precepts which deny them their 
pleaſures, and thoſe doctrines that would 
change rhe ſyſtem of their lives. 


But religion's moſt prevailing rivals 
for the heart, are the love of pleaſure, 
and the deſire of fame—Theſe paſſions 
were given us by the wiſe and benevo- 
lent author of nature for gracious and 
for glorious ends—to direct us for the 
firſt to the fountains of immortal life, 

ol and 
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and for the laſt to the MOTO of 
our God. 


From the perverſion of theſe paſſions 
we derive much of our ſin and miſery. 


The queſt of pleaſure is generally 
confined to our younger years —what- 
ever flatters the preſent appetite, we 
purſue with all the eagerneſs of inex- 
perience, alike regardleſs of the admo- 
nitions of thoſe who have proved the 
vanity of this world's enjoyments, and 
the doctrines of thoſe who remind us 
of another The heart has found 


whereon it may repoſe, and to prepare 
it for repentance from what it approves, 
though it were repentance from dead 
works, would be utterly impracticable. 
—Petore the heart can repent, it mult 

firſt 


fir 
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firſt learn to diſapprove it's purſuits and 
attachments. 


Here then let me obſerve to the young 
and the gay, that thoſe idle pleaſures 
they are now in purſuit of, are, in gene- 
ral, not only beneath the dignity of a 
reaſonable being, but will, certainly, 
after a ſhort time, delight no more 
Youth and beauty are poſſeſſions they 
are parting with every day. The re- 
joicing ſpirits of manly vigour, the ex- 
ulting hope, the enchanting proſpect, 
ſhall, in a few, may in a very few years 
be extinguiſhed in the dark manſions of 
the. grave. 


Every fair form that is now animated 
with lively ſenſe and ſprightly fancy, 


ſhall ſoon moulder in the common duſt; 
ſenſeleſs 
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ſenſeleſs and forgotten through a ſeries 
of ages——Perhaps, ere we once more 
aſſemble in this ſacred place Per- 
haps, before to- morrow's ſun ſhall ſet, 
ſome ear that is now attending to theſe 
obſervations may be cloſed in inſenſi- 
bility. 


How vain then to form any engaging 
attachments, except that one which is 
zeedful, in a life ſo ſhort, and, in all 
things ſo uncertain ! Vain, at the beſt, 
are all the pleaſures of youth; but more 
ridiculouſly vain are the worldly pur- 
ſuits of age. 


Ambition and vanity, which are the 
offspring of the before · mentioned per- 
verted love of fame, are not ſeldom to 
be found in thoſe years, which wiſdom 
n Aud 
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and experience ſhould have crowned 
with virtue Vet, is it poſſible? Can 
age have it's vanities? Shall the plume 
of folly nod over grey hairs? Can there 
be any thing here of conſequence enough 
to alarm or intereſt thoſe, who thortly 
are departing never to return? What 
is the buſineſs, what are the mighty en- 
gagements that can employ the pru- 
dence and wiſdom of age? Can it be 
exerciſed in the purſuit of titles, or ho- 
nours? -in adding new decorations to 
an houſe, or new dig nities to a name ? 
—in courting the breath of popular 
favour, or in feaſting on the flying ru- 
mour of the day? - Are theſe the em- 
ployments of declining life? and do 
theſe prevent the heart from preparing 
itſelf for the great buſineſs of repent- 
ance? 


But 
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But if the arguments which are drawn 
from the vanity of earthly purſoirs 
ſhould not have: ſufficient weight to 
overcome our attachments to them, the 
proſpects and the ſanctions of futurity 
cannot, ſurely, be conſidered in vain. 


The ſenſe of a total excluſion from 
happineſs, and from God——the final 
forfeiture of that immortality which the 
mercies of redemption have ſecured, 
and the glad tidings of the goſpel have 
brought to light, muſt on'a mind, not 


loſt to ſenſibility, as well as to reaſon, 


have a ſtriking effect. 


Yer ſhould every argument, however 


- concluſive, ſhould every motive, how- 


ever powerful, fail to excite in the aban- 
doned a ſenſe of his miſery, and 10 pre- 
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-pare for repentance the heart where vice 


has been long eſtabliſhed, though hu» 
man means are ineffectual, there is yet 2 
reſource in that power to whom nothing 
is impoſſible. 

He who has been long under the in- 
fluence of Gn, ſhould he behold the dan- 
ger to which he is expaſed—ſhould he 
be convinced of the ruinous condition 
of wickedneſs, yet find his heart unwil- 
ling to quit it's preſent attachments 
nothing remains for ſuch a' one but to 
apply to the divine bounty for grace 
and afliſtance.—Yet this is by no means 
a precarious reſource ; for, has it not 


the confirmation of à divine promiſe, 
that the returning ſinner ſhall not ſue in 


vain? and is not he faithful who Bath 


This 
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This introduces the ſecond circum- 


ſtance in the progreſs of repentance, viz, 
The ast . humiliation _ * 


When thou haſt a thy heart; 
lift up thy hands towards him.“ 


-When we addreſs our prayers to 2 
wet ſo infinitely ſuperior to us as the 
Almighty is conceived to be, we cannot 
be too attentive to the propriety even of 
our external deportment. And that at- 
titude of body which carries with it the 
marks of ſubmiſſion we ſhould do well to 
obſerve, becauſe ir is nothing more than 
another kind of fpeech, or exprefſion, 
that indicates the meaning of the mind. 


But whatever be the poſture of the 
body, during our penitential prayers, led 
38 I us 
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us be eſpecially attentive to che conditio 
af the mind, 


Let our prayers aſcend with ſuch a 
degree of faith as may entitle us 10 come 
unte God by believing that he is, and that 
he is.@ rewarder of all ſuch as call upon 
him faithfully. Let us not render our- 
ſelves diſqualified for his mercies, by en- 
tertaining any doubt that he will extend 
them even to us. Let us conclude that 
the humble ſpirit which acknowledges 
it's weakneſs, and ſoeks for ſtrength in 
the Lord of armies, ſhall never be diſ- 
appointed of aſſiſtance, or of grace. 


Let us remember that the Father of 
mercies is always more ready to hear 
than we to pray, and that he is, indeed; 
wont to give more than we can poilibly 

deſerve. 


a * 


- 
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deſerve. —It would be endleſs to enume- 
rate the many paſſages in the holy ſerip- 
tures that contain the gracious promiſes 
of reconciliation to returning ſinners— 
The all- merciful God will in no wiſe call 
out ſuch as come unto him Thoſe that 
eek ſhall And, and to thoſe that knock it 
ſhall be opened. He who ſpared not his 
own ſon, ſhall be not with bim freely Live 
us all things? 


Such gracious encouragement have 
we on the part of God; an encourage- 
ment which muſt for ever enhance the 
guilt of obſtinate and impenitent wick- 
edneſs—Were the Almighty repreſented 
to us as a ſevere Being, as hard to be 
intreated, iraſcible and 1evengeful, we 
might have ſome excuſe for our fear 
though none for our folly—but ſurely 
| to 
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to neglect the kindneſs, the indulgence 
of the ſupreme mercy mult be rhe; hight 
eſt agg ravation of daring impiety. 

In the ſolemn aft * a r be- 
fore God, let us remember chiefly to- 
eonſider the vaſt diſtance, between fallen 
man and his Creator. That thought will 
work in us an humble frame of mind, 
and an awful reverence of the Father of, 


ſpirits, 


When we conſider that the eye of that 
immortal Being, whoſe favour and for- 
giveneſs we ſolicit, is upon us — that 
the Almighty is, in preſence, witneſs to 
our thoughts, it muſt unavoidably affect 
us with the moſt ſolemn ſentiments . 
This conſideration ought, indeed, to be 
preſent with us on every occaſion, but 

Vol. II. 8 moſt 
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molt particularly during the ſacrifice of 
penitential prayer. 


He who reflects that the all- ſeeing eye 
of Heaven can pierce the inmoſt receſſes 
of the ſoul, will not only be humble in 
his deportment, but ſincere in his inten- 


tions; and, when he is lifting up his 


Bands towards God, if iniquity be in them, 
will put it far away. 
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The Doctrine of Repentance. 


* 
8 l F Mt. Ms. tt. Mow ot ** i * „„ 2 


Jos Xi. 13, 14. 


If thou prepare thine heart, and ſtreteb out 
tby hands towards bim, if iniquity be in 
thy hands, put it far away, and let not 
wickedneſs dwell in thy tabernacles. 


III. IN the act of repentance, let it 
1 ever be remembered, that the 
eſſential part of it is the relinquiſhment 
of ſin, This, certainly, is the only end 
chat can make it acceptable to a Being 
. 8 2 who 
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who is divinely and perfectly reaſonable. 
For can we be fo ſtupid as to ſuppoſe, 
with abfurd monaftics, that the Al- 
mighty 1s to be gratified by penal auſte- 
rities? Shall we blaſpheme his honour, 
and diſparage his attributes with the 
rites of Moloch ? Shall we believe that 
he delights in the ſacrifice of groans and 


ſcourgings, that he rejoices in the meagre 


aſpe& of mortified melancholy, or ex- 
ults like envy over proſtrate wretched- 
neſs ?—— Bow: long ſhall we confine 
religion to forms, and forget the ſub- 
ſtance? When fhalt we give-the credit 
due to the Apoſtle, who tells us, that 
pure religion and undefiked before ' God, * is 
to viſit the N of and widotds, in their 
effition, and to Reep our ſelves unſpotted of 
the world.” „ OS 4 


& 4 Thus, 
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Thus, in conſequence of our repent- 


ance, a negative goodneſs is not alone 


ſufficient.— It is not enough merely, if 
iniquity be in our hands, to put it far 
away, nor ſhall we have fully diſcharg- 


ed our duty, by keeping ourſelves unſpot- 


ted of. the world. — The taſk of active 


virtue remains to be performed, and 


the performance thereof is certainly a 
more acceptable atonement than all 
ſacrifices and oblations of whatever de- 
nomination. 

Let the pious craft of conventual 
ſuperſtition teach that crimes are to be 


expiated by religious dedications, and 


by munificence idly employed in en- 
riching the retreats of holy indolence, — 
Let them inſpire their deluded followers 


wich the vain confidence, that their ſins 


G 3 may 
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may be abſolved by church-gratuities 
and inſignificant penances :=—thanks 
to the kindneſs and the care of Provi- 
"dence, we have ſhaken off thoſe yokes 
that fetter the underſtanding. Hold- 
ing faſt be liberty with which Chriſt hath, 
made us free, we dare to think out 
of the channel of Churchmen, and to 
_ enquire what modes of duty a reaſon- 
able Being muſt expect from his crea- 
tures, | 


We know (for reaſon aſſents while 


revelation reaches) what kind of wor- 
ſhip ought to be paid to that intellec- 
tual Providence who requireth truth in 
the inward parts. 


We are ſenſible, we are naturally con- 
ſcious that forms and ceremonies have 
no 
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no merit with iu that he regard- 


aitie ; 

— eth not the labour of the lips, and that 
n. no mode of repentance can be agree- 
okes able to him, which does not finally 


old. influence the conduct of our lives. —— 
bath As tbe immediate Governor of the uni- 
TO verſe, it can only be to his purpoſe 
d to that our morals are improved, and that 
n- we are mote beneficial to ourſelves and 
to our fellow. creatures. For theſe ends, 
undoubtedly, it was, that religion was 
inſtituted, and that the ſenſe of divine 
ſanctions was impreſſed upon the mind. 
What is it to a Being infinitely happy 
and ſecure in his own perfections, whe- 
ther ſo law a creature as man ſhould 
tegard him with reverence, or be ig- 
norant of his exiſtence? From the ſame 
benevolent motives that he gave us life, 
* he gave us laws for the regulation of 
no 64 it 5 
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it; that we ſhould not wander in the 
blindneſs of our mind, nor look for hap- 
pineſs out of that ſphere of duty in 
which we are directed to move. 


When, therefore, we conſider the 
divine motives in the appointment of 
our religious conduct, we mult una- 


voidably conclude that à moral and 


practical, not a ceremonial;—or formal 


worihip muſt be what he requires from 


Us. 


Hence, it muſt well become us to 
reflect that ſincerity in our reſolutions 
of amendment muſt be the eſſential, 
and, indeed, the only acceptable part 
of repentance. Unleſs we are ſerious 
in the deſign of reformation, a few tran- 
Juory ſighs or tears will by no means 
avail 


bY * * 
or — 


the 


in 


the 


na- 


and 


mal 
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avail us will never atone for our paſt 
offences, and much leſs entitle us to 
any future indulgence. — How replete 
with folly, moreover, muſt ſuch a con- 
duct be? for what: is it elſe but to diſ- 
ſemble with. infinite Knowledge, while 
we ſolicit Heaven for a while to ſpare 
the interpoſing rod, that we may have 
reſpite and convenience for the 3 
tion of our crimes ? 


Man is frequently guilty of an act 
of involuntary impiety, and though a 
ſnort- ſighted creature, is apt to mea- 
ſure the capacity and conduct of his 
Creator by his own. He forgets, while 
he is offering him this formal worſhip, 
that he ſearcheth the heart, and knoweth 
our thoughts long before. Blind, and 


0 and unthinking as he is, he ig 


even 
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even leſs circumſpect in his conduct 
rowardsthe Almighty, than in his tranſ- 
actions with his fellow-creatures;—never 


do every thing that was injurious or diſ- 
agreeable to them. To expect favour 
from an object which he voluntarily of- 


fends is an inſult which man * prac- 


tiſes on his God. 


But is it, then, in vain he is told that 


the hapes of the bypocrite Gall periſh ?— 


Is it in vain, he is ſummoned from 
his dream of miſtaken ſecurity by that 
voice which calls him to ariſe from dead 


works? 


But let him, nevertheleſs, be told, 


that to make a form of reconciliation 
| with 


would: he hope from theſe any favour, 
or indulgence, while he ſcrupled not to 


in 


ur, 


if. 
zur 
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with God without a deſign never more 
to offend him, to lift up. our hands to- 
wards him, before they are waſhed in 
innocency, and to pray for affiſting grace, 
without taking one ſtep for reforma- 
tion, is nothing elſe but to mock the 
preſence of the Almighty, and to deride 
the counſels of the Moſt High, 


The villain who deceives under the 
ſanity of friendſhip——The vicious 
ſervant, who, by the profeſſions of of- 
ficious honeſty, ſecures to himſelf his 
maſter's favour, that he may enjoy long- 
er and more eaſy opportunities of com- 
mitting his depredations, have, in human 
conſideration, ſomething of the ſame 
guilt with theſe unreforming penitents, 
if to call them penitents be not an abuſe 


of the term: for repentance neceſ- 
larily 
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ſarily implies converſion, and, without 


it, is nothing. IE | ve 
SP of 
Sorrow and contrition and humiliation re 
by no means effect the main buſineis, re 
If the heart is not made better, if the fe 
ſprings of action, and the principles of ty 
conduct are not influenced, if our lives of 
Yare not rectified, nor our inclinations th 
changed, ſorrow and conttition and hu- th 
miliation, whether real, or affected, are fo 
equally vain. „5 ak he 
| m 


A ſudden emotion, a tranſitory im- 
pulſe, a conſtitutional turn of paſſion 
may fill the breaſt of vice with an in- 
voluntary ſigh, and force from the eye 
of wantonneſs an unmeaning tear. 


The 


Out 


eye 


The 
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The ſolemn form of humiliating ſe- 
verity may be put on by the -hypocrite 
of every denomination——but the firm 
reſolution of amendment, the ſincere 
regret for paſt offences, and the heart- 
felt acknowledgement of guilt and frail- 


ty are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 
of the true penitent. He knows that 
the reſolutions of future piety mult be 
the only acceptable ſacrifice he can make 
for thoſe errors in his conduct of which 
he is now. aſhamed, and, through the 
merits; of the divine mediation, the only 
means of a reconciliation with that of- 
fended Power whoſe laws he has broken. 
He will ſtudiouſly.endeayour. to fortify 
his heart againſt the future inſingatigns 
of vice, and avoid, With induſtry, every 
occurrence. and invitation, that might 
2 engage him in. the ſervice f. ſin, 

8 Con- 
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. Conſcious of the weakneſs of his moral 
powers, and convinced, by lamented 
experience, of the natural depravity of 
the human heart, he will not place his 
laſt confidence in himſelf, but will ap- 
ply to that gracious Being, for protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance, who has promiſed 
his ſupporting grace to every faithful 
Ne | | 


Like the penitent here deſcribed, let 
every one who undertakes the great bu- 
neſs of repentance, regulate his con- 
duct and direct his heart, 


Let him who humbles himſelf and 
lifts up bis hands towards God, form, 
in the mean time, theſe determinations 
of obedience ; for well may he be aſſur- 
ed that, without them, his n. 


— 
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of ſorrow and humiliation will be as 
impious as they are impertinent, as 
odious as they are vain. His petitions 
for the divine indulgence and forgive- 
neſs, without concurring reſolutions of 
moral reformation, ſhall rite p againſt 
him as ſo many dreadful teſtimonies of 
his audacious bypocriſy, and abandon- 
ed guilt, 


But are theſe arguments, you will ſay, 
at all neceſſary? Is it not univerſally 
obvious, and as univerſally allowed, that 
no repentance can be acceptable to God 
except that which brings an actual re- 
formation of manners along with it ?— 
It is indeed univerſally obvious, and, 
] hope, univerſally allowed; but ne- 
vertheleſs the general conduct of man- 
kind convinces us, that arguments on 

this 
5 
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this ſubject are, a0. no — 
fluous. | 1 11. - i 
| | | #2: F7 
Let every man appeal to his own tl 
heart, and aſk himſelf whether he has ot 
not, ſome time or other, made a form re 
of ineffectual repentance - Whether he of 
has not, during the tranſitory prevalence 
of a pious diſpoſition, implored the for- 
giveneſs of Heaven, with feeble and fir 
unconfirmed reſolutions of future vir- of 
tue ;——reſolutions that have been quickly ric 
oyerborne by the influence of the world, is 
and have yielded to the firſt attacks ſu 
of temptation I- Let if there are few 
who have thus vainly repented in pri- 
vate; who is there, that, in the forms of 
of public worſhip, has not joined in fog 
the general confeſſion of fin ? who has Gr 


not thus” 93 acknowledged his. na 
| tranſ⸗ 


C 


er- 
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tranſgreſſions, has not prayed that he 
might hereafter lead à godly, righteous, 


and ſober life, and in all reſpects, gone 
through what may at leaſt be called a 
general form of Tepentance, without 
regarding either the import, or the end 
of je — 


Thus far wich reſpect to the neceſ- 
ſity of a practical repentance, one part 
of which much neceMarily be an atten- 
tion to that FAMILY RELIGION, Which 
is the laſt thing ſuggeſted to us in the 
ſubject of this diſcourſe, 


IV. Were once the important poiots 
of repentance and reformation gained, 
ſcaree any arguments would ſeem requi- 
fite to enforce this charge; but as the 
narrowneſs and weak neſs of the human 

Vol. II. H capacity 
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capacity is ſuch that a due attention is 
ſeldom paid to the moſt obvious points 
of duty, the friend of Job added no- 
thing f uperfluous when he recommended 
domeſtic piety to the 2 


8 e of a guy, Rs 


his houſhold conſiſts only of ſuch as are 


connected to him by nature, or of me- 
nial dependents, or of both, ought. ab- 
ways to remember, that as the firſt 
have a natural, ſo the laſt have a mo- 
ral right to his patronage and direc- 
and that in proportion as the 


tion 


intereſts of a future life are ſuperior to 


the engagements of this, he ought; in 
reaſon, to exert that care for the ſpiri- 
tual welfare of his family, which, in hu- 
manity, he would exerciſe for their tem- 


b poral . | 
| The 


n 18 
ints 
no- 


ded 
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me- 
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firſt 
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The parent is led by the dictates of 
{ ; 

nature, to conſult the happineſs of his 
children, but it is not always that his 


cares are wiſely, or effectually employed. 


To promote the preſent intereſt, and 
to increaſe the fortunes of their offspring 
moſt parents are, indeed, ſufficiently 
ſolicitous; and this no doubt is a laud- 
able, but ought only to be a ſecondary 
concern. The obligations of moral 


honeſty, the duties of religion and the 


care of the immortal ſoul, ought to be” 
the firſt objects of every parent's at- 
tention. 


It is a happier, it is a nobler thing to 


make one child honeſt, than to make 
many rich. To direct the ſteps of youth 
to tread firmly in the paths of virtue, 

H 2. to 
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to inſtruct them how to guard againſt 
the ſolicitations of unlawful and de- 
ſtructive pleaſures; and to fortify the 


unpractiſed heart againſt the inſinuations 


of vice, is a neceſſary and a glorious 

taſk; a taſk, which to every parent who 

has a rightly-founded affection for his 

offspring, brings the reward of its la- 
bour along with it. 


Can any human action be more meri- 

torious than thoſe that tend to the ever- 
laſting happineſs of our fellow- creatures? 
To open the blind eyes, to direct 
the ſimple in their way, and to inſtruct 
the ignorant in the road that leadeth to 


life ! 


As a proof how excellent and how 


acceptable are theſe duties, we are 
told, 


— 5 = 


old, 
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told, that they who turn many to riphit- 
ouſneſs ſhall ſhine as ates in the firma- 


ment, 


But were there no promiſſory rewards 


annexed to the perfotmance of theſe: ge- 


nerous offices, the bene volent affections 
of nature ſhould ſurely have ſufficient in- 
fluence with us to recommend them. 


If the affections of nature are over- 
borne, yet prudent conſiderations might 
induce us to the practice of family re- 
ligion. A ſociety that daily unites in 
private prayer muſt have ſtrong induce- 


ments to mutual faith and affection: for 


that member of a family muſt be aban- 
doned indeed, and utterly loſt to all in- 
fluence of conſcience, who can abuſe the 


confidence of a friend, in whoſe prayers 
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he bears a part, and whom he accom- 
panies in the ſolemn worſhip of the Al. 
mighty God. | 


Ileave theſe ſeveral arguments to your 
conſideration; and intreat the God of 
-mercies to direct you in the uſe of them, 


Om- 
Al. 


our 
of 


em. 
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The Sufferings and Expecta- 


tions of the Apoſtles an Ar- 
gument in Favour of the 


Chriſtian Religion. 


1 Cor. xv. 19. 


If in is life only we have bope in Chriſt, 
we are of all men the moſt miſerable, 


HOUGH the genius and temper 

of the Chriſtian religion reader 
almoſt every other argument in it's fa- 
vour unneceſſary, yet, perhaps, the cir- 
H 4 cumſtances 
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cumſtances of it's early ſtate afford the 


moſt convincing proots that it's s Origin. is. 


divine.. 


If we conſider that the perſons: ap- 


pointed, by our. bleſſed. Redeemer, to 
plant the goſpel in all nations, were, 
moſt of them, without learning, and. 


without influence, the concluſton is ob- 
vious, that nothing but an Almighty 
"hand could have ſupported them againſt 
the pride of knowledge, and. the inſo · 
lence of power. 


Suppoſe, in our times, an inconſider- 
able number of men, chiefly illiterate, 
ſhould diſperſe into the different quar- 
ters of the world, and declare that a 
divine perſon had appeared in a remote 
ö en : that he had inſtituted a new 
-- | religion, 


93. 2 


2 


's 
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religion, and confirmed the truth of his 
miſſion by miracles, could we hope or 
imagine: that theſe declarations alone 
would have power to break through 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtems? Could we then ex- 
pe& that whole ſtates and nations ſhould 
give up their tutelary Gods, with whom 
they had ſuch intereſting connections, 
and to whom they were fo faithfully at- 
tached, for the tales of babblers, and ſet- 
ters forth of ſtrange gods Could it be 
fuppoſed that the bigotted: Athenians, 
who baniſhed a+ citizen for declaring. 
that the ſtatue of MIN ERA was no liv- 
ing Deity, but the work of Phidias “, 
who could condemn the brave Azcisi- 
ADES- for defacing the ſtatue of Mzr- 
cux y- ho could put to. death. the di- 


Diog. Laert. Lib. ii. 
vine 
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vine SocxArESs for ſpeaking againſt the 
incredible fables of Sarugx and Jupi- 
TER — Was it, I ſay, to be ſuppoſed 
that any of theſe Athenians ſhould be- 
come converts to the preaching of St. 
Pavi?—Yet, behold, ſeveral of them do 
become converts to his preaching; and 
one, even of the Areopagus, that court, 
whoſe bigotted principles had formerly 
baniſhed Sril ro, and condemned So- 
CRATES, now acknowledges the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion. — Paul, indeed, 
was not an illiterate preacher: He was 
an elrquent man, ard mighty in the ſcrip- 
rures; but ſurely, without the co-ope- 
rating power of God, he would have 
preached in vain to the Areopagus of 
Athens, even whilſt he quoted their poet 


Plato. Eutrypho. 
7 55 Menander 
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Menander to prove that the God of na- 
ture was one univerſally exiſtent and in- 
telligent Being. l 


But allowing, what ſeems hardly cre- 
dible, that Paul might make converts at 
Athens, as well as in other places, by 
the power of his eloquence; did the reſt 
of the apoſtles owe their ſucceſs to the 
ſame means? What eloquence could 
there be amongſt illiterate fiſhermen, 
carpenters, and officers of the cuſtoms ? 
Yet theſe were all ſucceſsful in their mi- 
niſtry, and converted thouſands to the 


faith of Chriſt—They, indeed, received 


the gift of tongues from the effuſion of 
the ſpirit; but did they, at the ſame 
time, receive the gift of eloquence, the 
various powers of perſuaſion, and the 


art of addreſſing the paſſions? It is 


plain 
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plain from thoſe compoſitions they have 


Jeter us, that they did not; nor way it ne- 


ceſſary, while the hand of God was with 
them, and their doctrines were confirmed 
by tae concurring teſtimony. of miracles, 


Hence then the argument, that with- 
out theſe miraculous powers, and with- 
out this divine concurrence no new reli- 


gion could have been eſtabliſhed, by an 


inconſiderable number of men, ſo exten- 


ſively, and fo effectually, as nn. 
Was by the apoſtles. 


But it is not ſo much from their ſuc- 


- cefs in propagating the religion of Chriſt 
that I mean to derive any arguments in 


favour of the truth of it, as from their 


own particular views and private con- 


vations. . 


1 
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It is not to be imagined that any ſet 

of men, however ignorant, ſhould be 

prevailed upon to undertake a taſk ap- 

parently dangerous and difficult, that 

was attended with no hopes, or proſpects 
of advantage. 


The queſtion, then, will be what 
were the views of the apoſtles in labour- 
ing to propagate the religion of Jeſus, 
and to eſtabliſh doctrines which had 
brought their author to a painful and 
diſgraceful death? | 


Could it be from the proſpect of any 
temporal advantage, that they perſiſted 
in performing the commands of their 
executed Lord ? Coutd they hope, from 
ſuch a ſcheme, to enjoy the affluence of 
wealth, or the pleaſutes of luxury? 

7 No 
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No for they wandered. about in ſolitary 


their fouls fainted in ibem they were in 
tribulation and diſtreſs z. in famine and 
nakeaneſs , in wearine(s and painfulneſs—- 
always without the conveniences, and, 
often without the neceſſaries of life. 

Could it then be with any ambitious 
view? Did they hope for fame or glory 
from men? Neither could that poſſibly, 
be the caſe, ſince their maſter himſelf 
had previouſly informed them, that, for 


bis name's ſake, they ſhould ſuffer all 


manner of evils.—Contempt and po- 
verty, and pain and death. This pro- 
phecy they found molt dreadfully veri- 
fied for they were ſubjected to cruel 
mockings:and ſcourgings they were ſpite- 
fully intreated and impriſoned — their life 


Was 


Places of the wilderneſs; hungry and thirſty, 
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was perſecution, and their death was 
torture. 


Hence might the Apoſtle reaſonably 
exclaim, that if in his life only, they had 
hope in Chriſt, they were; of all 1 
moſt miſerable. - fl. 


But, , behold, now the true cauſe of 
their perſeverance! Their hopes were 
by no means confined to this life; nor, 
indeed, was there any object in it that 
ſeemed to merit their attention. Their 
expectations ſtretched beyond the limits 
of this world, to lay hold on that ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, which 
he. had promiſed, who could not de- 
ceive.; This glorious promiſe was con- 
firmed to their hopes by circumſtances 
of which. they | had themſclves been eyes 

witneſſes, 
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witneffes, even the miraculous circum. 


ſtances of their maſter's life and refur. 
rection.” 


-» Behold here the fallacy of that argu- 
ment, that the diſciples of Jeſus might 
from the connections of friendſhip alone, 
give a falſe teſtimony to his miracles, 
and to all the other divine indications of 


his miſſion! What! can the connec. 


tions of friendfhip, of departed friend- 
ſhip, prevail over the fear of pain and 
puniſhment, of diſgrace and death 
Coutd the apoſtles, if they had looked 
upon their Lord as an impoſtor, and 
themſelves as inſtrumental in extendinga 
falſely acquired reputation; could they, 
I ſay, have been contented, for fuch a 
vile, and, to them, unprofitable purpoſe, 

„ . to 
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to undergo the laſt extremitĩes of diſtreſs? 
Can any thing be more n than even 
ſuch a ann 2 


The diſciples of Jede were well con- 


u. 

2 vinced of the divine miſſion of their 
one, maſter; and, for this cauſe, t through all 
cles, Their ſulferings, they fainted not. For 
ns of this they were content to follow the for- 
mec- tunes of him that Was deſpiſed, nd re- 
end. MW Jeaed of men. Henee, though troubled 
and on every fide, they were not diſtreſſed. 
ath ? They were perplexed, but not in deſpair ; 


oed perſecuted, Zut not forſaken ; caft down, 
and but not deſt "Ou. 


they, They knew that, if their earthly ta- 
ich a ernacle were diſſolved, they had a build- 
poſe, ing of Gad, an houſe not made with hands, 
_ eternal in the heavens. 

Vor. II. 11 With 
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With ſuch | glorious, ſuch well con- 
firmed hopes as theſe, we can no longer 
wonder that they endured the croſs, deſpiſ- 
ing the ſhame : For, what were the ſuf- 


ferings of a tranſient life compared with 


the object of ſuch hopes as theſe? Of 
what conſequence was it that they were 
brought before rulers and kings for his 
name's, ſake, who was gone before them 
to prepare a Place, a manſion of eyerlaſt· 
ing felicity amongſt the allotments. of 


we bleſſed? ? 


Should i it be * r the Almighty 
Redeemer ſuffered his ſeryants to. en- 
counter ſuch difficulties, and to languiſh 
in ſuch diſtreſs hy he did not make 
the ſubject: world acknowledge his Divi- 
nity, and embrace his precepts—that 
may be eaſily accounted tor. 


It 
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It is well known, and rightly con- 


cluded, from the whole œconomy of 
Providence, that the divine agency in- 
terferes not generally with the human will. 
Thus, though, in ſome circumſtances, 
the immediate power of God might bring 
over a convert to the Chriſtian faith, 
which probably was the caſe with Dio- 
nysS1US the Artopagite, yet the world in 
general was left at liberty to exert thoſe 
acts of faith, which were numbered in 
the ſyſtem of Chriſtian virtues. 815 


Had theſe exerciſes been involuntary, 
they could no longer have had any merit; 
and to have compelled either the reli- 


gious or the moral virtues of mankind; 


muſt have been inconſiſtent with the 
purpoſe of the ſupreme government, 


which is to leave man a moral agent. 


12 But 
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But why, it may be aſked, did God 
appoint the low, and illiterate part of 
mankind, to bear the glad tidings of that 
redemption which his goodneſs provided 
us, and his wiſdom planned ?— Why— 
but to leave to their own efficacy truth 
that were thus ſimply conveyed, and to 

render the faith of men more meritori- 
| ous, more their own free and unforced 
aſſent, when their reaſon was appealed to 
by the truth of facts, while their paſſions 
were not ſolicited by the powers of elo- 
quence.—T his, moreover, might ſerve 
as a check to the inſolence of human 
wiſdom, which at that time, as well as 
in our own, was ready to exalt itſelf above 
all that is called God. 


Should it be objected that the vulgar 
are caſil) impoſed on, that they might be 
induced 


ced 
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induced to believe the reality of falſe 
miracles, or be excited to bear the great- 
eſt extremities, through the confidence 
of enthuſiaſm That objection will 
ſoon be refuted, becauſe ſome of the 
apoſtles had the advantage of human 
learning. | 


The converſion of the perſecuting 
Saul, might alone be ſufficient to filence 
every objection againſt the truth of Chri- 
ſtianity, Whether we conſider him as 
a Phariſee only, and conſequently full 
of the impracticable prejudice of his 
ſet, or particularly as an enemy to the 
Chriſtian cauſe, and making a merit of 
dragging to death, or impriſonment, it's 
poor deſpiſed profeſſors, the concluſion 
muſt ever produce in us the utmoſt aſto- 
niſnment, to ſee this furious zealot join 

| I 3 the 
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the ſect he was determined to deitroy !— 
to ſee him relinquiſh the hopes of pre- 
ferment, and of fame, to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of a few deſpicable, dejected Naza- 
renes !— Was not here manifeſtly the in- 
terpolition of Providence ? Could any 
bur a ſupernatural power have wrought 
ſo ſtrange an effect? 


Obedient to the divine impulſc, this 
haughty Phariſee ſubmitted himſelf to 
the inſtruction of thoſe apoſtles that were 
ſo lately the objects of his perſecution 
and his ſcorn. 


Perhaps he kne not then the diſtreſſes 
he muſt endure in the ſervice of his Re- 
dee mer— he knew not that he muſt be 
abandoned to the cruelty of perſecution, 
the ſport of inſolence, and the rage of 


tyranny 
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tyranny - yet, when he had experienced 
theſe, he reaſonably concludes that they 


were to be borne for the expectations of 
a glorious eternity. | 


If our hopes in Chriſt, ſays he, ſhould 
periſh with this life—if, when we had 
ſuffered every circumſtance of -diſtrels, 
the invention of cruelty, or the conſe- 
quence of want, our mileries and exiſt- 
ence ſhould have the ſame period, we, 
of all men, ſhould be moſt miſerable. 


— 


But thanks be to God who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, His words, which cannot paſs 
away, his eternal promiſes ſhall ſupport 
us under all the conflicts which nature 
would behold with horror, or the fears 
of mortality would avoid. 

I 4 Hence, 
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Hence, continues he, in the language 
of triumph, I am perſuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things preſent, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature ſhall be able to ſeparate us from T, 
the love of God, which is in Chrift Jeſus 
our Lord. 


The 
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The Folly and Miſery of 
Wickedneſs. 


I's A. Ivii. 21. 


There is no peace, ſaith my God, to the 
wicked. 


\'EASON 1s not the only guide 
that, excluſive of revelation, is ap- 
pointed us for our conduct. The feel- 
ings of the heart are ſo many power- 
ful monitors that continually ſuggeſt to 
us 
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us what we ought to do. The diſquiet is 
that attends the purſuit of wickedneſs th 
plainly points out the neceſſity of a dit. a 
ferent conduct, and the heart is, in this ſt 
caſe, appealed to by the moſt ſignificant cc 
of all arguments, the attainment of its 1 
own happineſs. in 


But how weak are all the motives, 


= and how inactive the principles of na- tal 

: 4 tural religion! The ſenſe of right and m. 
' wrong places, indeed, our duty before to 
us, but by no means affords. us the thi 
power of purſuing it; and even the tio 
miſeries of a mind that is enſlaved by ple 

vice are generally inſufficient to re- 2 
claim it. | ſid 

- | 230 * 1! the 

It may not, however, be inexpedient | Cat 


to expatiate on that wretchedneſs which 
18 


4 
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is the portion of guilt; ſince, though 
the guilty may be but little affected by 
a repreſentation of their own unhappy 
ſtate, the innocent may, at leaſt, be en- 
couraged to hold faſt their integrity, 
when they behold the diſtreſſes that are 
inſeparable from wickedneſs. 


That conſciouſneſs of its own immor- 
tality, which is implanted in every hu- 
man mind, unavoidably leads it forward 
to the contemplation of futurity. On 
the reflections, which this contempla- 
tion produces, depends much of our 
pleaſure or pain. The good man, from 
a ſenſe of the divine favour, cannot con- 
ſider it without ſatisfaction and hope; 
the wicked, from a contrary conviction, 
cannot think of it without miſery. 


He 


* 
* 
= 
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He whofe hopes are not in God, who 
has lived in idle negligence, or in open 
violation of his laws, muſt, for the ſame 
reaſon that makes the good man'teſoice, 
dread the events of life and death. When 
he calmly reflects, (and reflection will 
ſometimes interfere)” he can find no- 
thing in his paſt life that can recom- 
mend him to the favour of that Power, 
who delights in goodnefs, and is a re: 
warder of the juſt.—Deprived' then of 
that favour; what ſhall he do? or how 
ſhall he look forward to the diſmal pro- 
fpet that hes before him? How ſhall 
he ſupport the thought of being exclud- 
ed for ever from the preſence of that 
Being, who has promiſed eternal happt- 
neſs to his ſervants ? Shall he be capa- 
ble of entertaining ſuch a thought with⸗ 
out terror and anguiſh ? ; | 
vr Miſerable 
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. ' Miſerable is the condition of wicked- 
neſs. even in this life. Gaiety and diſſi- 
pation may occaſionally baniſh thought, 
and produce ſome intervals of eaſe or 
mirth, but the flighty ſcene will quickly 
diſappear, and remorſe and diſtraction 
renew their aſſaults. The voice of flat. 
tery may for a while ſooth the breaſt 


ſcenes and agreeable proſpects; but the 
amuſive dream will yaniſh in a moment, 
and reaſon and reflection condemn the 
folly of ani Hon i 

r- Fella indeed, ould it Toy could 
the repeated attacks of theſe friendly 
monitors at length diſengage us from 
our miſerable attachments —at length 
perſuade us to ſeck our happineſs in the 


paths of religious peace: but ſuch is the 


obſtinacy 
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obſtinacy of depraved inclinations, that 
the vicious man, though he may feel the 
diſquietudes of conſcience, ſeldom liſtens 
to ĩt's dictates, or takes the proper means 
to reconcile it to his conduct. 
To divert it, indeed, means are gene- 
rally conſulted, and expedients are ſought 
to ſooth it into reſt; bat the ſlumbers of 
an unapproving conſcience never laſt 
long. A thouſand accidents concur to 
bring back reflection, and it is only ſuſ- 
pended to acquire the greater force. 
To what miſerable arts is the wicked 
man reduced in order to be reconciled 
to himſelf, and to ſtifle the efforts of that 
conviction, from which it is not in the 
power of the heart to ſet itſelf free 
What a wretched expedient to return to 
the ſame practices his mind is now con- 
as demning, 
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demning, from whoſe tribunal he is la- 
bouring to eſcape! rn 10 


ha Strange, indeed, is ĩt that he who pre- 
tends merely to act from the ſuggeſtions 
of nature, and makes thoſe a plea for the 
indulgence of every inclination, ſhould 
not here liſten to the natural friend of 
his boſom, whoſe: kind endeavours are 
exerted to reſcue him from ruin! Strange, 
that the habit of vice ſhould be ſo infa- 
tuating, as ſtill to keep its votaries at- 
tached to it, in ſpite of reaſon and of 
happineſs on the one hand, and the diſ- 
eaſes and diſquietudes it n on 
the other! 


For though the ſenſe of having * 


feited the favour of that all powerful 


Being, on whom we depend, might alone 
be a ſufficient cauſe of wretchedneſs, vet 
that 
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that is far from being the whole portion 
of miſery that awaits the wicked. 


The diſorders that the body derives 
from intemperance, the fear of being de- 
| rected in vice, or villainy, and of ſuffer- 
ing either in loſs of reputation, or of 
life; the vexations of frequent diſap- 
pointments, which, to thoſe whoſe only 
hopes are centered in this life, and who 
have no dependance on, or expectations 
from Providence, muſt be very many 
and very great; and numberleſs cauſes 
of diſſatisfaction beſide contribute to 
enlarge the woes of wickedneſs, and to 
take from the vicious man every pro- 
ſpect of reſt. 


Is this the portion of the guilty ? Is 
this the life for which they forfeit heaven, 
and are theſe the delights and the plea- 
8 ſures 


tion 
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of 


Who 
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uſes 


to 
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Tures of fin:?? Great Gad l can there: be 
in creatures thou hiaſbendowed! with wie 
power of: reffetbion tuck: fully as this? 
Doth not even the unreaſoning animal 
coriſults- in the beſt manner he can, his 
own eaſe and happineſs? But man is in- 
duſtrious to deftroy borhi He refuſts 
the very means of peace an ſecurity, 
and purſutes me to deſtruc- 
tion and miſtry. 85 


Wust tun thus infatuate the mind, 
and make it regardleſs of the dictates of 
conſcience and of reaſon? of conſcience 
that would lead us into the way; of ſalva- 


tion, and: of reaſon; that would point, out 


the dangers we ſhould avoid. 


Can we be ſo much wrapt up in: pre- 
ſent objects, ſo careleſs of the future, as 
to neglect that which the neut moment 
Vor. II. K may 


— — 
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may refuſe us the power to perform, and bc 
the omiſſion of which, will be attended 10 


by the worſt of conſequences? Y 
| fai 
Can it be in the power of a world that 
: thi 
_ .hath deceived us as often as we have Jef 
truſted it, to make us withdraw our th 


hearts from, and forfeit our hopes to a 
better? Can we calmly meditate on the 
loſs of eternal happineſs, and purſue the ha 
paths of ſin with ſecurity of heart? No: th; 
the prophet obſerves that the wicked off 
enjoy not even this ſecurity, that they the 


never know the happineſs of a mind at 0 
"eaſe, but are like the troubled ſea which pal 
*cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt forth mire ſer 
and dirt. hoj 
© Aſtoniſhing it is that the tempeſt | 
ſhould not at laſt make them weary, of 


and deſirous of reſt in ſome quiet hat- 
bour ! 


zur | 
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bour! Can the fair ſcenes of peace have 


no attraction? can the pleaſing proſpects 
of happineſs fail to induce? Alas! they 
fail. — The eye refuſes to look upon 
them, or beholds them at beſt with care- 
leſs indifference. The wicked, though 
they have no peace, ſeldom take the 
right method to procure it, but conti- 
nue in thoſe very practices which already 
have deſtroyed their ſatisfaction. Is it 
that they are afraid of applying to an 
offended God for pardon ? or is it that 
they have yet fome favourite fin which, 


in ſpite of all their miſery, they cannot 


part with, and which that they may pre- 
ſerve they are content to riſque every 
hope of futurity ? 


Should we reaſon thus in the affairs. 
of this life, we ſhould be deſervedly 
K 2 marked 


—— — — — 
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marked for the moſt pitiable fully. Who 
would not forego a little preſent ad. 
vantage for a large reverſion? Who 
would not ſuffer a little inconvenience 
to avoid diſtreſs or ruin? Is it not better 
that one member, nay that two, or three 
ſhould: periſh, than that the whole body 
ſhould be deſtroyed:? | 


2 


8 =» 


What, then, remains but that the 2 
wicked forſake his, way, and the un- FY 
righteous man his path, and that he "i 
turn unto the-Lord, wbo.wallhave.mercy he 
upon him, and to God that: wall: 1 


antly pardon? | 


If yet he hope to taſte of life without 
anguiſh, or to enjoy the light without 
bitterneſs of ſoul ; if he would ſeek any 


ſerenity of mind, any Peace. of heart, 
While 
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while in this fate of being; let him 
not defay o apply to bim, who alone- 


can give reſt to che weary- and the 
wk prone 


I he have any regard for the wel- 
fare- of à future exiſtence, if any hope 
of paſſing an immortal life in happineſs, . 
let him make uſe of the day, while it 
is called to-day, and, before the grave 
ſhall cloſe it's everlaſting doors upon 
him, let him ſeek by repentance ft | 
he has forſeired by vice. 


pot th whole, if we wiſh for peace 


or ſatisfaction in this life, let it be remem- 


bered that it is only to be found in the 
duties of religion. Every other ſcheme | 
will prove ineffectual He who can have 
nothing to entitle him to the favour of 
K. 3 God, 
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God, muſt be uneaſy. with reſpect to his 
future ſituation; if, indeed, he believes 
in a future ſtate Should he affect to 
diſbelieve it, yet he cannot be happy, 
becauſe no man can, at all times, be an 
infidel. The voice of reaſon and of con- 
ſcience will occaſionally interfere, and 
will ſtagger the reſolution of the moſt 
determined obſtinacy. 


A man may, perhaps, live an atheiſt, 
but no man ever died one. We give 
credit to the intereſts of this world no 
longer than it flatters us with pleaſure, 
or furniſhes us with. amuſement ; and 
when the proſpect of theſe ſhall vaniſh, 
reaſon. will aſſert her lighted authority; 
and will ſuggeſt it to us to ſeek a refuge 
where, hitherto, we had been unaccuſ- 
to med to place it. 
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In theſe circumſtances, of what ſhall 
the wicked avail himſelf? What agonies 
muſt he feel, when the ſoul labours 
under fear and apprehenſion, while the 
body languiſhes in pain and ſickneſs ? 
How will he blame his folly and pre- 
ſumption, his obſtinacy and ingratitude, 
that have robbed him of the only hope 
that could ſupport him through the vals 
of death, or open any pleaſing proſpect to 
the allotments of eternity! How will he 
mourn over the ruins of his folly, when 
every ſenſe is loſt in terror and confu- 
ſion, and every reflection terminates. in. 
deſpair | 


Such is the melancholy fate of the: 
wicked, whoſe life is miſcry, and whoſe: 


death. is diſtraction! 


K 4 Let 
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Vet us, my friends, as we know theſe 
thingk, avail ourſelves · of che knowledge. 
Let us ſecure the favour of God, and 
He or death mall alike bring us hap- 
pineſs. | 


Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man 
js peace,” 


heſe 


Age. 


D 
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The Propriety of a reverent 
and attentive Deportment: 
in the Honſe of God. 


ECCLES. v. 1. 


Keep thy foot when thou- yoeſt into the- 
houſe of God, and be more ready to 
hear, than to offer the ſacrifice of fools 

For they confider-not that they do evil. 


H*® W dreadfut is ibis place! ſurely 
this is none other than the houſe of 
Cod, this is the gate of | beaven—faid the 

raviſhed 
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raviſhed Patriarch, when he awoke from 
à viſion, in which he had beheld the di- 
vine Preſence. Nothing can be greater, 
or more ſolemn than this ejaculation, 
How awful, ſays he, is this wild and 
uncultivated deſert, where, deſtitute of 
domeſtic conveniences, I repoſed my 
head on a pillow of ſtones !—yet how 
venerable even is this place, ſince it hath 
been conſecrated by the appearance of 


the immortal God! 


The ſenſe of the divine Preſence, either 
where the Almighty had diſcloſed him- 
ſelf in viſions to his ſervants, or in thoſe 
places of public worſhip, where he was 
ſuppoſed more immediately to be, was 
entertained by the patriarchs and the 
prophets of old, wich the moſt reveren- 


tial awe. 


The 
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The houſe of God was, moreover, 
their delight; and they knew no happi- 
neſs. equal to that of having a free and 
frequent reſort to it: inſomuch that 
when the holy Pſalmiſt was under the 
greateſt perſonal diſtreſſes when his 
children rebelled; when his friends de- 
ſerted, and his enemies reviled him, he 


felt no diſtreſs ſo deeply as his baniſh- 


ment from the houſe of God. 


My ſoul longeth, ſays he, yea even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord: 
* my heart and my fleſh cry out for the 
„living God. 


O then ſend out thy light and thy 


truth, let them lead me, let them 
guide me unto thy holy hill, and to 
* thy tabernacle 1. 55070 
ahi; «© Then 
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Then will I go unto the altar of 


God, unto God, my. exceeding joy; 


* yea upon the harp will I praife thee, ; 


„OG my God!” 


There is a remarkable paſſage in the 


prophet Daniel, in which he implores 


heaven for the Wann of _ fallen- 


ſanctuary. 


* Cauſe thy face to ſhine upon thy 
fſanctuary, that is defolate. 


Thy ſervants take pleaſure in her 
ſtones, and favour the duſt thereof.“ 


They revered the very ruins of what 
Had once been the houſe of God; and 
loved even the gates of Sion more than all 
the dwellings of Babylon. 


6 


Nothing, 


ni 
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Nothing, indeed; could be more mag- 
niſicent than the ideas which the ancient 
people of God had of their places of 
worſhip. They believed that the divine 
Preſence was attended by multitudes 


of angels, and exalted beings, which, 


though inviſible, joined in the worſhip 


of the Almighty. Thus when Agrippa 


diſſuades the Jews from rebelling-againſt 
the Romans, he calls to witneſs their holy 
temple, and the angels“. 

5 


But this opinion was not peculiar to 


the Jews only, it was received likewiſe 


by the Chriſtians, as appears from vari- 
ous paſſages in the writings. of the Fa- 
thers T. And St. Paul has confirmed 


*: Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 16. 

+ For this opinion, vid. Orig. cont. Celſ. lib. viii. 
p · 420. Precop.— Chryſoſt. Hom. 36. in 1 Cor- 
et Hom. 24, in AQ, Apoſt.— Baſil. Liturg. &c. 
the 
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„Then will J go unto the altar of 


God, unto God, my exceeding joy; 


* yea upon the harp will 1 Pridife thee, : 


„O God!. my Godt" 


There is a remarkable paſſage in the 


prophet Daniel, in which he implores 


heaven for the rebuilding of — fallen 


aa 


e Cauſe thy face to ſhine upon thy 


fanctuary, that is deſolate. 


Thy ſervants take pleaſure in her 
ſtones, and favour the duſt thereof.“ 


They revered the very rains: of what 


had once been the houſe of God; and 
loved even the gates of Sion more tban all 


the dwellings of Babylon. 


4 


Nothing; 
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Nothing, indeed; could be more mag- 
niſicent than the ideas which the ancient 
people: of God had of their places of 
worſhip. They believed that the divine 
Preſence was attended by multitudes 
of angels, and exalted: beings, which, 
though inviſible, joined in the worſhip 
of the Almighty. Thus when Agrippa 
diſſuades the Jews from rebelling-againſt 
the Romans, he calls to witneſs their holy 
temple, and the angels *, 


* 


But this opinion was not peculiar to 


the Jews only, it was received likewiſe 


by the Chriſtians, as appears from vari- 
ous paſſages in the writings of the Fa- 
thers T. And St. Paul has confirmed 


Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 16. 

+ For this opinion, vid. Orig. cont. Cel. lib. viii. 

p-. 420. Precop.— Chryſoſt. Hom. 36. in 1 Cor. 
et Hom, 24, in AQ, Apoſt.— Baſil. Liturg. &c. 

the 
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the matter, where he obſerves that the 
women ought, in decency, to have their 
heads covered, becauſe of the angels. | 
might obſerve too, that a prelate near 
our own times, | diſtinguiſhed for his 
evangelical piety, was of the ſame opi- 
nion *, did I not conſider this part of 
my ſubject rather as matter of curioſity 
than of ule. 


I. What I have here principally to in- 


ſiſt upon, is the propriety of a reverent 
and attentive deportment in the houſe 
of God. 


There is ſomething ſo ſolemn, ſo great 


and affecting in the appearance of a 
congregation uniting in the worſhip of 
the almighty Providence, that one ſhould 


* Bp. Taylor. Great Exemplar. p. 175. 
1 think 
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| think the awfulneſs of the ſcene itſelf 
might impreſs the mind. with that re- 
ligious veneration, which the nature of 
the duty, when conſidered, muſt in- 


ſpire. 


But it appears that the duty itſelf 
ſtands in need of conſideration; and let 
us, therefore, conſider it as we ought. 
—[n the firſt place, what is the occaſion 
of our aſſembling here? Do we come 
merely to meet our friends or acquaint- 
ance? Was it our errand to cenſure the 


dreſs or appearance of our neighbours? 


Or was it to exhibit our own perſons to 


the eye of public curioſity and reſpect? 
Were theſe, or any of theſe the pur- 


poſe of this aſſembly? Every man, for 
himſelf, will anſwer in the negative. 


But 
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But what then, I: aſk, . was the: de. 
Gga:06 this meeting? The: anſwer you 
would; make, is obyzaus—— The: pub- 


lic warſhip of Almighty God: —— this 


is a moſt important purpoſe indeed; 
the firſt and greateſt duty of a rational 
creature. —But,, is it poſſible that 
what you tell us ſhould: be the caſe? 
Is the Almighty to be worſhipped by 
Jevity and impertinence? Come you 
into his courts to indulge your curio- 
ſity, your malignity, or your indolence? 
Is this really the temple of God; or is 
it the temple of idleneſs? where 
we may yet indulge à {tle fumber, a 
little ſeep, a. little folding of the arms! 
Is this then a place of divine worſhip, 
or is it not rather ſacred to imperii- 
nent curioſity ? a place convenient 
for making cenſorious remarks, to gaze 

7 about 
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about us with ſtupid impudence, and to 


fit down contented if we. ſee a foible in 
our neighbour.. 18 


If ſuch was our buſineſs, or if ſuch 
be our behaviour, we come, indeed, as 
the royal Preacher ſays, 70 offer the ſacri- 
fice of fools: for nothing can be a more 
flagrant proof of folly, than to act con- 


trary to all decency and propriety.—— 
And ſurely to bring the airs of levity 
and vanity, to come with a cenſorious, 
an indolent, or a trifling ſpirit, into a 
place ſet apart for divine worſhip, is not 
only in the laſt degree indecent and im- 
proper, but muſt be attended with no- 


inferior degree. of guilt. 


| II. N For, in- whoſe preſence is it that 
we thus behave ? Is it before an earthly 
Vor. II. 1 


prince? 
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ptince? No In ſuch a caſe we ſhould 
be careful not to give offence by a 
trifling levity, or an idle inattention.— 
It is not in the courts of an earthly 
prince that we ſhould thus demean our- 
ſelves ; but-it is in the Lord's houſe, 
even in the courts of the houſe of our God 
it is in the preſence of that great, and 
ever adorable Being, whoſe eye is over 
alt his works ; —of that infinite, and 
amazing Power, at whoſe command 
theſe ſtupendous worlds were created 
theſe worlds, and all that movelb 
therein. . 

In whoſe preſence is it, I ſay, that we 
thus behave ? Is it only before mortal 
beings, creatures that are frail and de- 
pendent like ourſelves ? No—if we al- 


ſembled in the * and for the wor- 
* ſhip 


7 
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ſhip of God, that is not the caſe: for, 
has he not promiſed that wherever tw09 


or three are gathered together in his name, 
there will E be in the midſt of them, 


It is, therefore, confeſſedly, in the 
preſence of God himſelf that we aſſemble 
to worſhip him, Were it otherwiſe, 
what would our worſhip be? would not 
that too be the ſacrifice of fools? Were 
there no eye, no ear attentive to our 
devotions, would they not be abſurd ? 
would they not be unworthy of a ra- 
tional being ? 


But if, as we truſt, and as we know, 


there is a Power that attends both to 


out devotions, and to our whole con- 
duct —if, as we may reaſonably believe, 
God is more particularly preſent in the 

4 L 2 places 
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places of public worſhip, —ſhall we, on 


theſe moſt important occaſions, bring 


with us the foibles of our lighter mo- 
ments? Shall we be idle or inattentive, 
cenſorious or impertinent? Believe me, 
negligence, mere negligence would here 
be raſhneſs, and levity would be the 
molt audacious preſumption. s 


How reproachful muſt it appear to 
a Chriſtian congregation (ven to ſup- 
poſe that ſuch admonitions as theſe could 
be neceſſary ! to an aſſembly of Pagans 
they would not have been ſo. We 
« enter the temples of the gods,” ſays 


one of their philoſophers *,: with the 


„ utmolt order and gravity; when we 
approach to ſacrifice, we caſt our 


„ 


Sen. Nat, Quæſt. lib. vii. c. 30. 
eyes 


{ce 


yes 
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« eyes downward, in token of ſubmiſ- 
« ſion, and obſerve every other circum- 
« ſtance that can be expreſſive of mo- 


„ deſty.”— Another of their writers *, 


who bears the moſt reſpectable name in 
all the heathen antiquity, © would have 
that perſon puniſhed with death who 
“ ſhould offend in the public worſhip 
« of the Gods.“ 


III. It is probable that the ancient 
Jews, from the great reverence they 
had for their temples and their wor- 
ſhip, were not guilty of all thoſe follies 
during divine ſervice for which Chri- 
ſtians are now fo juſtly reprehenſible. 
The principal fault that the preacher 
ſeems to charge them with is want of 


* Plato de Legib. lib. x. ſub fin. 
L 3 attention, 
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attention. Be more ready to hear, ſays 
he, than io offer the ſacrifice of fools, 


«© When ye come into the houſe of 


God for inſtruction, to hear his word 
read, and, explained, what means 
„ your negligence and inattention? It 
« is not ſo much worth your while to 
& obſerve the ceremonial, as to learn 
« the moral part of the law: for God 
« will have mercy rather than ſacrifice. 
*' Be, therefore, more ready to bear.” 


Is it poſſible that we ſhould aſſemble 
for the public worſhip of God, and at 
the fame time refuſe our attention ei- 
ther to his written word, to comments 
upon it, or to doctrines derived from 
it? Would not this be a ſpecies of 
mock-worſhip? Could we hope to pay 


our court to any earthly monarch, while 
- we 
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we denied our attention to thoſe laws or 
cuſtems, thoſe rules or manners which 
he had appointed his miniſters to lay 
before us? And yet during our pre- 
ſence in the courts of God's houſe how 
very apt are we to be inattentive! 
inattentive, not only to the divine word, 
and to the illuſtration of t}:at word, but 
to the very ſenſe and ſignification of 
thoſe prayers and praiſes, which we ſo- 
lemnly utter with our lips! 


How often are our thoughts wander- 
ing, while our voices are lifted yp unto 
the Lord! How many unmeaning ſen- 
tences how many expreſſions, of 


which we have no idea, do we part with 


in the ordinary courſe of our devotions! 

Let ſurely theſe prayers ſhall af- 

cend in vain, and bring down no bleſ- 
L 4 ſing 
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fing on the head of him that uttereth 


them. While we are but the mere 
channel of words, while our organs 
are made to convey expreſſions to which 
we affix no meaning, what do we make 
of ourſelves more than machines? Or, 
as St. Paul has it, what are we better than 
ſounding braſs, or than tinkling cymbals? 


- 


One ſhould think that the ſenſe of our 
native dignity, the dignity of a reaſon- 
able being, might rouſe us from ſuch 
an unmanly, ſuch an irrational indo- 
lence. What! Has God given me theſe 
faculnes of ſenſe and intelligence, theſe 
powers of conception and apprehenſion, 
and ſhall 1 degrade my reaſonable na- 
ture by uttering ſounds, like ſome mi- 


mic bird, which are attended with no 


meaning? 


But 


* 
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But when J addreſs myſelf to that 
Being, who gave me this ſenſe, this 
power of reaſon and refletion—ſhall I 
then make no uſe of them? Shall the 


Giver of theſe good gifts be the only 
one in whoſe ſervice I negle& to em- 
ploy them? Is it poſſible that J ſhould 


be ſo ſtupid, or ſo ungrateful ?!Though 
nothing can be more to the purpoſe than 
ſuch enquiries as theſe, perhaps there 
are no enquiries whatever that are ſo 
ſeldom made: 


and this, I take it, is, 
in a great meaſure, owing to want of 
conſideration. 


IV. We confider not that we do evil. 
The human mind is ſo volatile and ſo 
various, and our thoughts are ſo accuf- 


tomed to proceed from one object to 
another through the chain-of ideas, that 


it 
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it requires the ſtricteſt attention and re- 
iplution to keep them fixed on the ſame 


ſpbje& for any conſiderable time. This. 
J obſerve, not hy way of excuſe or pal- 


arion of the faults I have already men- 
tioned, but that when you know, or 
When you conſider, (for it could not be 
unknown to you) how apt the thoughts 
axe to wander, you; ſhould by 2 ſtricter 
attention, and a more zealous care, call 
them home to the duties of divine wor- 
ſhip, - ben 


It is but a weak apology for a being 
that is capable of thought and reflection, 
to ſay that he was led into error by want 
af conſideration. For what purpoſc, 
think you, did God give us theſe facul- 
ties, but that we ſhould employ them 
in his ſervice? And ſhall they ben he 

dormant ! 


Ms 


_ me 


thi 
ac 
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dormant ? Shall they zben only be more 


particularly uſeleſs when we 2 
meet to ſerve him? 211 200 


When our Nie Roald b be em- 
ployed on his fayours and on his mer- 
cies when they ſhould offer up. thoſe 
prayers, that ought to proceed both from 
the ſpirit and the underſtanding ; or 
while they ſhould be meditating on the 
human duties, or the divine promiſes, 
as either may happen to be the ſubject. 
of the preacher, ſhall they meanly re- 
turn to their ſecular employments, and 
go, ſome to their farm, and others to their 


merchandixe. 


In one word, my friends, let us take 
the method of that prince who was well 
acquainted with the human heart, and 

knew 
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knew how to govern it; let us endea- 
vour to ſet God atways before us. With- 
out this awakening ſenſe of the divine 
preſence, our aſſembling here will only 
be to offer the ſacrifice of foo!s : cur preach- 
"ing will be vain, and your hearing will be 
wain alſo. © 


"tr, 


E 5 F; 
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The religious and moral Ne- 


ceſſity of charitable Con- 
tributions. 


Marr R. xxv. 45. 


Tuaſmuch as qe did it not to one of. the leaſt 


of theſe, ye did it not to me. 


F the laſt charge of heaven can affe& 
1 us; if the final ſentence. of the judge 
of the world deſerve our care; if it may 
concern us to know. why. God accepts, 
why he rejects his creatures, the import 
of theſe words ſhould be well weighed. 

| Our 
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Our Saviour, deſcribing the laſt judg. 


ment, has given us this account of the 
proceedings of that great day. 


When the Son of man, ſays: he, 
« ſhall come in his glory, and all the 
cc holy angels with him, then ſhall he 
ſit upon the throne of his glory; 


« And before him ſhall be gathered 
« all nations z 


And he ſhall ſeparate them one | 


& from another; the good on his right 
45 hand, and the wicked on his left. 


Then ſhall he ſay to thoſe: on his 
& right hand; Come, ye bleſſed of my 
Father, inherlt the kingdom prepared 
< for you from the beginning of the 
= world” 0 

1 — And 


Ke 


ered 


one 
right 


1 his 
f my 
Jared 
the 


And 


ye gave me meat; thirſty and ye gave 


« in priſon and ye came unto me.“ 


-remembrance of theſe kind offices, and 


which they think themſelves not entitled 
then ſhall he reply, 
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And this is the cauſe why he pro- 
nounces them worthy of his accept- 
ance : - 


— 


„J was an hungeted, ſays he, and 
« me drink; I was a ſtranger and ye 
«* took me in; naked and ye clothed 
„ me; I was ſick and ye viſited me; 


When the righteous.ſhall diſown the 


modeſtly refuſe the acknowledgment to 


“ Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto 
< one of the leaſt of theſe me brethren, 
ye have done 1t unto me.” 


When 
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When the wicked ſtand arraigned for 


the neglect of thoſe duties which the 
righteous had diſcharged, the ſenſe of 
guilt leads them to ſeek an evaſion in 
the ſame anſwer. which the candour of 
the juſt made uſe of to diſclaim a merit 
they could not apply. 


For, when, ſay they, ſaw we thee an 
* hungered and fed thee not, or thirſty 
« and gave thee no drink? When ſaw 


«.we'thee a ſtranger: and took thee not 


ein, or naked and clothed thee not * 
Sick, or in priſon, and viſited thee 
„ not 2 0 | 


Then ſhall he anſwer, — 
*.Inaſmuch as ye did it not to one 


of the lealt of theſe, ye did it not 
« to me.“ 


In 


As 
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la cke progreſs of this diſcourſe, 1 
ſhall conſider, | 


I. The nature and objects of 8 1 
as deſcribed by our Saviour. 


IT. The moral reaſonableneſs of chat 
duty. 


III. The abſolute neceſſity of it; in com- 
pliance with the divine commands; and, 


IV. Draw ſuch reflections from the 
whole as may beſt excite us to the due 


diſcharge of it. 


I. I am to conſider the nature and ob- 
jects of charity, as deſcribed by our Sa- 


viour. Charity is not, nor ought to be, 


confined to any ſect or party of men. 
Vol. II. M When 
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When the judge of the world, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the righteous, ſays, 
Inaſmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
leaſt of theſe my brethren, all nations are 
before him, and are univerſally included 
in that title. 


The particular objects, mentioned in 
the context, are the hungry and thirſty, 
the ſtranger and the naked, the ſick and 
the priſoner. 


Though all the circumſtances of hu- 
man miſery and misfortune are not here 
enumerated, they are, maſt of them, 

implied. 


Thoſe conveniencies which fortune 
can ſupply will find their proper objects 
in the hungry and the naked; and none 


EN 


hea 


are more Ae to the kind offices of 
humanity than the ſick and the priſoner. 


They who through misfortunes, or 
the various diſadvantages of life, are be- 
come deſtitute of the common neceſſaries 
of nature, are certainly entitled to the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe, who, perhaps, have 
been enriched by the ſame inconſtant 
hand of chance that has reduced theſe 
to depend on their relief; if it be proper 
to call that the hand of chance, which 
may, poſſibly, in ſome caſes, be nothing 
elſe but the wiſe diſpenſation of Provi- 
dence, that places theſe objects before 


us for the exerciſe of virtue. 


Shall I then ſee my brother in diſtreſs 
without giving him that aſſiſtance which 
heaven has placed in my power ? How 

M2 | fall 
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$a 1 hope E For the continued bounty 
and Piel &f of God, if 1 deal Föt ty 
bread to the hungry ? How ſhall I claim 
the merits of my &deemner's mediation, 
A charity which muſt be extended to 
J me, if | negled his moſt material pre. 
cepts, and refuke my raiment to defend 
the naked? The hungry and the naked 
are the work of his hands, and have an 
| equal right to human conveniencies with 

myſelf. 


| "Thoſe who are in ſickneſs and pain, 
who cannot taſte the pleaſures of life for 
- anguiſh, who have their bed in darkneſs, 
and their pillow on the thorn, are real 
objects of pity and conſolation. 


10 o viſit the Heck, and to give chem 


the little comfort we can adminiſter, is 
al 


ror 


bunth 
t my 
claim 
ation, 
ed to 
1 pre- 
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an indiſpenſible duty; and though the 
king offers of condoling pity. be unable 
to ſtay the feeble knees, or ſupport, the 
drooping head- yet is it not entirely 
uſeleſs; for, beſides that in offering our 
compaſſion, we diſcharge a duty i incum- 
bent on humanity, it is not altogether 
vain with reſpect to the object. The 
wretched, though incapable of the plea- 
ſures of ſociety, are pleaſed to find them- 
ſelves not neglected in their miſery; and 
it is ſome alleviation to pain, to find an 
ear that will attend to, and a heart that 
will pity it's complaints. 


The unhappy objects who have loſt 


both their liberty and their fortunes, 


who, after encountering the accidents of 


bulineſs, and the difficulties of poverty, 


at laſt find a retreat in the ſolitary hor- 
rors of a priſon, and are faſt bound in 
M 3 miſery 
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miſery and iron, are indeed pitiable, for 
their condition is wretched. To viſit 
and relieve theſe unhappy creatures is a 
charity truly meritorious. 


To be excluded the ſociety of man- 
kind, not to mention the want of comfort- 
able conveniencies, is a ſad condition of 
being, and in itſelf ſufficiently miferable; 


Contrary to the condition of the pri- 
ſoner, but not much inferior in diſtreſs, 
is that of him to whom our judge gives 
the name of a ſtranger. 


] was a ſtranger, and ye took me 
« not in.” 


Under this denomination are included. 
all who have no immediate reſidence in 
life; who wander us and down in folitary 


— 
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Naces, and have found no city to dwell in. 
To lend theſe an occaſional defence from 
the inclemency of cold, and the pain of 
hunger; to help the weary on their way; 
to be given to hoſpitality, and to entertain 
ſtrangers, is not ſurely too great a taſk 
for Chriſtian humanity. 


Such is the nature, and ſuch are the 
objects of charity mentioned by our Sa- 
viour. 


Give me leave, in the next place, to 
conſider the moral reaſonableneſs of that 
duty. 


II. No man is made for himſelf, but 
Every individual is as a 
link in the great chain of ſociety, where 
all are knit together, and mutually de- 
pendent, The animating and connecting 
M 4, principle 
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principle is ſelf:love, which ſeeks it's 
on good in that of it's fellow- creatures. 
If this principle be wrong directed; if 
we, through a falſe concluſion, refuſe to 
alſiſt any member of our ſpecies whoſe 


neceſſities demand relief, we negle& the 


import of moral rectitude and the fitneſs 
of things, as well as break through the 
ſtrongeſt bond of community, which is 
mutual ſupport. But the reaſonableneſs 
of charity needs not to be proved by 
abſtracted ſpeculations, it's intrinſic ex- 
cellence ſufficiently recommends it. 


« Tocontribute freely to worthy and 
« charitable deſigns is a great and in- 
« fallible argument of a benevolent 
„% mind: A mind that has honourabie 
« thoughts of Providence; that relies 
„ upon it; and is ſecure and unconcern- 
« ed about the events of this life. 


« Such 
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e guch a perſon ſeems to underſtand 


the true uſe of this world, and to have 


no more than a juſt value for it. He 
will not be governed and made a ſlave 


by his fortune, but is reſolved to make 


uſe of it for the purpoſes to which it 


was given, and chuſes rather to live 
charitably than to die rich. 


He that forgets not to do good, and 
communicate, gives us a fair aſſurance 
that his conver/ation is in heaven; that 
he has-made a higher choice, and 13 
in purſuit of nobler objects than are 
to be met with here; for, if he had 
no further aim than the views of tem- 
poral happineſs, if his thoughts were 
only confined to this world, we ſnould 
have reaſon to believe, that he would 


not part fo irecly with it.“ 
There 
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There is no ſtronger proof of the in- 
ternal excellence of charity, than that 
admiration it infallibly draws after it, 
when it appears in low and unwealthy 
characters. When the abilities of the 
giver are ſmall! when he has nothing to 
depend on but what the hand of labour 
has procured him, and lives ſucceſſively 
by the induſtry of the day ! 


& When, as St. Paul teſtifies of the 
% Macedonians, men are willing not 
„only to their power, but beyond it, 
and, like the widow in the goſpet, 
« caſt, as it were, their whole living 
“ into the treaſury of the poor, this 7s 
* an undeniable, and a glorious evi- 
« dence of the benevolence and devo- 
tion of their temper, that they have a 
« worthy apprehenſion. of God, and are 
gene- 
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& generouſly inclined towards their fel- 


« lowW- creatures.“ 


Beſides the moral neceſſity and excel- 
lence of charity, the reaſonableneſs of it 
is probable in that it is conſiſtent with 
the dignity of human nature. 


It is a god. liꝭe thing to relieve the ne- 
ceſſities of the wretched, and to imitate 
the nobleſt attribute of heaven in ſup- 
porting) the poor and defenceleſs. 


« The charitable perſon, when his 
6 fortune bears any proportion to the 
« largenefs of his mind, is the great and 


univerfal remedy againſt the calamities 


« of life: He is a father to the father- 
« leſs, eyes to the blind, and feet to the 


lame; he is liberty to the captive; and, 
66 if 
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if not health, yet caſe and e. 


« ment to the ſick.” 


Jo dry the tears of want, and to ſooth 
the anguiſh of pain; to chear deſpond- 
ing grief, and to make the mind of ne- 
ceſſity eaſy, and reſigned, muſt be the 
higheſt rational ſatisfaction that the mind 
cf man can be * of. 


„ What a ets pleaſure is ,con- 
« ceived in beholding a poor object 
« tranſported with joy on receiving a 
liberal alms from the hand, or refreſh- 
e ment from the table of another! Haw 
« delichtful is it to abate, if not extin- 
e guiſh the wiſery of one of our own 
<<. ſpecies, and to communicate pleaſure 
at ſo cheap a rate! To have the con- 
*ſcious ſatisfaction, and aſſurance, that 


* our 
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ce our minds are generous and humane, 
« that the ſoul is untaiated by covet6uſ- | 
« neſs, and envy, and conſequently free 


„ from tlie diſturbance of thoſe deteſt- 


<« able paſſibns, gives both dignity. and 
« happineſs to human nature,” 


_ By this we have the ſublime liberty ta 


conclude that we are, in ſome meaſure, 
of a temper reſembling that of the Au- 
thor of our being, and that we ſhall meet 
his approbation in the rewards of im- 
mortality, - 


IS T1794 ] 
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The religious and moral N e- 
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hs MarTrTH. xxv. 45. 
Inaſinuch as ye did it not to one of the leof 
F theſe, ye did it not to me. 


HE nature and objects of charity, 
as deſcribed by our Saviour, and 


the reaſonableneſs of that duty, upon 


moral principles, having been already 
Conſidered, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, 


III. The abſolute neceſſity of it, in 


compliance with the divine commands. 
| The 


in 


he 


rity unneceſſary. 
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The eternal Providence, wiſe in all his 
diſpenſations, and leaving over all his 
works a wide field for the practice of 
moral virtue, has permitted. a variety of 
circumſtances and conditions in human 
life, as well for that neceſſary ſubordina- 
tion in the government of ſociety, as to 
lay open the virtue of reſignation to the 
poor, and that of beneficence to the 
wealthy. | 


As a great part of moral virtue con- 
ſiſts in this beneficence, man would have 
had little to do as a ſocial creature, had 
an equality of conditions rendered cha- 


SE "2 


But then it muſt be remembered, that 
as providence has rendered this virtue 
wnlyerſally practicable, he has likewiſe 

made 
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made the practice of it an indiſpenſible 
duty.—Conſiſtentiy with his unertine lu: 
| wiſdom and benevolence, he has not deft me 
the ſupport of the poor to the voluntary loc 
| exertion of a virtue, founded only on 10 

| choice, or on natural principles; but has 
: expreſsly charged the rich in this world Poc 
that they ſhould be reaay to diſtribute, and an 


| —_ -evilliing lo communicate. 

{ ; 

| du 
| It is indeed, an honourable commil- ot 
| | fon that they have from the Almighty, * 


to give bis bouſhold their portion of meat; "0 
but they ſhould reflect that as the truſt I ge 
is honourable and weighty, they ought 


h 
to perform it with a proportionable fide- : F 
lity, and that it ig required in a fteward  « 
that he be found faithful. it, 


Few, 
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Few, perhaps, of thoſe who enjoy the 
luxury of affluence can boaſt ſuperior 
merit; they ought not, therefore, to 
look upon themſelves as entitled to the 
comforts of plenty excluſive of their 
fellow creatures, but to conſider that tbe 
poor are the Lord's, and fo is he earth, 
and the fulneſs thereof. | 


This confideration ought to have it's 
due effect, with regard to the duty of 
charity, were it enjoined by no particular 
commands in the ſacred writings. But 


ſcarce any author there, from the Foun- 
der of Chriſtianity, to the loweſt pro- 


phet or apoſtle, has left this duty uncon- 


ſidered; ſcarce any but has given us 


ſome directions about the diſcharge of 
it, proved it's neceſſity, or diſplayed it's 
excellence. 


Vor. II. N Though 


neceſſitous, was not ſo much the con- 
ſequence of a charitable diſpoſition as 
of deſpicable vanity, and deſerved no 


ficient evidence how reputable and how I 4 
. honourable this virtue was accounted, 
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. Though, the gol doctrine ex. 
Plains it better, and | enjoins it more 
[frog y, yet was It not unknown 1 in the 
- Moſaic diſpenſation. 80 great was, even 
"then, the reputation of charity, that the e 
Jews made a parade of performing it .o 
and ſounded a trumpet to ſummon the 


poor to their alms. 


- This method, indeed, of relieving the 


other name; but it is, nevertheleſs, a ſuf- 


Nor does this only prove to us the p 
credit of charity with reſpect to human 
opinion, as a virtue only morally good, 
denon excluſive 
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dreſs was not received by that Beibg 


judges not from the action but from the 
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excluſive of (any religlbus cinjunction: 
They knæw it to bo aſduty enjoined By, 
and thei diſcharges of it acceptable & 
God. Thus we hear thePhariſce, when 
. enumegrating chig-virtues;/ and making a 
merit of his piety, i he gave 
asf) g 2 10 9911113 9% 
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That his prayer was egckes, and the 
vretched Pablican preferred before kim, 
is no argument that the virtue of chart y 

was not acceptable. His was not'clia- 
rity but inſolence, not humanity but 
Nor is it a wonder that his ad- 


who is the ſearcher of kearts, and Who 


,Prigciple. 
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If we conſult the hiſtory of our bleſſed | 
Aces we ſhall find him, on many | © 
0 ooccaſions, beſides this mentioned, de- 
. ſcribiog and enjoining the duty of cha- 
rity; ſo frequently and ſo ſtrongly does 


. he inculcate it that it may be called the * 
very eſſence of C hriſtianity, and it's car- * 
dinal virtue: Nor can there be any im- _ 

- propriety in that aſſertion, for it is the on 


ſum of religion, and may be rightly 1 
defined the love of God, and of our i © 
_ neighbour. | 


12 He who is deſtitute of this love, who || in 
acts not from this principle, whatever | 
may be his pretenſions to religion, or 


virtue, wants the eſſence of both. ot 
We have many deſcriptions of this (| 
| duty both by the · prophet and apoſtles, 
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as' well as by our Sayiour, but © the belt 
deſcription i is his life. TMs 


Wl We 


* 1 & # Sd 


If we purſue him Wy the whole 
ſcene of his terreſtrial exiſtence, we ſhall 
find that to go about doing good was his 
invariable buſineſs. To comfort the af- ' 
flicted, and to feed the hungry; to re- 
ſtore the fick to health, and the blind to 
ght; to make the deaf hear, the lame 
walk, and the dumb ſpeak, were the 
exerciſes he delighted _ and the con- 
tinued ations of = | 


This was . life whoſe merits entitle 


us to heaven, and which is propoſed the 


pattern of our imitation. 


_ Hence appears the abſolute neceſſity 


of — charity; for ſhould we ne- 
N 3 gle& 
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ſhall. ws plead: for acceptance) by the mo- 
rits of that life, whoſe example we have 
nap profired hy vhich we thought not 
oe wand ad: Det 03 bas .. 
To add to che force of this argument, 
I might here.quore the. ſeveral texts of 
ſcripture wherein God has expreſly com- 
manded the duty of charity. But what 
has already been ſaid will, I hope, be 
ſufficient to convince you as well of the 
nature and reaſenableneſs, „as the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of it. 


«* 


IV. I ſhall only now, therefore, draw 
ſuch reflections from the whole, as may 
beſt. excite us to the due diſcharge of it. 

As 


it. 
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As the great end of ſociety i i mutual 1 
aſſiſtance and ſupport, if chrough i iniqui- 
tous ſelfiſhneſs, we refuſe that aſſiſtance | | 
to others, which, in the poſſible chance. 
of things, we ourſelves might have ſtood. 
in need of, we tranſgreſs the laws of na- 
ture, and the dictates of reaſon. 


141. 


The great maxim vt moral life i is c& to 
* do to ochers as we would have others 
do to us.“ But if we neglect the | 
complaints of miſery which we could. 
comfort, or the cries of diſtreſs we can u. 
poſſibly . do we not reſiſt the 
voice of nature and of reaſon, ſuppoſing 


the injunctions of religion entirely out 


of the queſtion.? 


As man is formed for ſociety, he is. 
naturally a benevolent Being, 
N 4, 


ready to 
rejoice: 


| 
| 
| 
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rejoice with them that reoice, and weep 
with them that weep, kindly intereſts 


himſelf in the welfare, and wiſhes the 


proſperity of his fellow-creatures —— 


That this is more particularly the ge- 


nius of this nation, the many public 
charities eſtabliſhed within theſe few 
years ſufficiently teſtify, Theſe, let us 
hope, may cover a multitude of our na- 
tional crimes. Would to heaven there 
were not ſuch a multitude to cover !— 
Theſe are noble inſtances of that charm- 
ing ſpirit of benevolence which is inſpir- 
ed by virtue, by piety, and wiſdom! 


Indeed, he who, in the midſt of lux- 
ury and affluence, can behold his fellow- 
creatures ready to periſh with want, de- 
ſerves not the name of a human. being. 
What can juſtify the man who gives to 

a tribe 


had „„ „ Woas 
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a tribe of uſcleſs domeſtics, or creatures 
that have no further end than to contri- | 
bute to his amuſements, that bread, 
which the laborious hind has procured 
him, while he, perhaps, through want 
of a ſufficiency of it, pines in weakneſs, . 
or languiſhes to death. 


What numbers of poor, whoſe in- 
duſtry is ineffectual, would the ſuper- 
fluity of affluence ſupport! 


How many are rendered incapable of 


| labour by ſickneſs, or accidents, or the 


infirmity.of age, who cannot be receiv- 
ed into public hoſpitals, and who get, 


it is to be feared, little relief from pub- 


lie contributions 


How many ſtarve in unſeen ſolitudes, 


ſcattered up and down over wilds and 
defarts, 
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deſarts, where the hand of kindneſs was. 
never extended, which the eye of bene- 


volenice x never ſaw ! 


Though we are not obliged to imbit 
ter life by conſtantly partaking of, or 


contemplating the miſeries of our ſpe- 


cies, yet it is our duty to hear the com- 
plaines of diſtreſs, and to relieve neceſ- 
ſity on all poſlible ocealions, 


We are affured that we are by ſuch 
means laying up for ourſelves infinite 
pine in a future exiſtence: F. or we 
are told, that be who giveth to the poor, 


lendetbh to the Lord. 


How ought the rich in this world to 
rejoice that they have it in their power 
to inveſt their poſſeſſions i in the ſecurity 
of heaven! Can there be any greater 
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E 
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joy to rational creature than tlris; tha 
he cam make the frail fortunes td ' 
life laſt beyond the grave ? "1 


This is effèectually to lay up'treafure 
in a repoſitory free from the intoads of 
the robber, and the ruſt of time 


Riches thus applie@ are, indeed, a 


bleſſing, nor ſhall their poſſeſſors find, if 


thus they diſpoſe of them, any unhappy 
conſeuetices/from' that declaration, that 
it is hard for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 


The divine pleaſure which a bene- 


volent mind enjoys in relieving the ne- 


ceſſities of the wretched is, all other 
conſiderations apart, well worth the 


purchaſe. It is, as it were, a foretaſte 
| of 
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of that eternal joy which ſhall be the 
ſure reward of thoſe who. have er on 


che poor. 241g dl 


Since then nature and reaſon call upon 


us, ſince heaven and happineſs invite us, 


ſince all laws moral and divine oblige us, 
let us perform this duty with chearful- 
neſs and alacrity; for Gad loveth a cbear- 
Falter 2181 noch ac | 


Let us willingly i 2 of the good | 
things of this life to the poor and needy, | 
The Lord careth for them. Freely we 


| Save received, let us freely give. 

Let vs lay out the wealth we have in 
thoſe uſes, for which only it is ſervice- 
able, in clothing the naked, and feeding 
the hungry! 


Let 


* 
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Let us not ſuppoſe that to be loſt 
which is given to the poor; it is lent 
unto the Lord, and he will repay it. 


That we may never be inattentive to 
the complaints of the neceſſitous, and 
never unheard, when we implore the 
mercies of heaven, may the God of all 


truth and kindneſs grant, 
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The. Happineſs of determined 
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Jos xxvil. 6. 


| My righteouſneſs I hold faſt, and will not 
let it go; my heart fhall not reproach me 
fo long as I live. 


bas NSTABLE as water, thou 
| 6 OY ſhalt not excell,” ſaid the dy- IU 

| ing Patriarch to one of his ſons ; and 
the ſentiment was indeed, worthy of 5 
ö 
| 


that wiſdom and prophetic knowledge 
| which 
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which t the eaſtern Sages were ſuppoſed 
to have been, in a particular. manger, 
favoured wich, upon the ,ApPrpach.« of 
death. 


a In matters that relate to the common 


conduct of life, to the progreſs of art 


and the acquiſition of knowledge, it is 
obvious both from reaſon and experi- 
ence, that a wavering diſpoſition can 
never attain either to excellence or to 
happineſs. With regard to religion, 
the concluſion is equally true. It is in 
vain for him who putzeth | bis hand to the 


| plough, and looketh back, to hope for 


the rewards of that induſtrious perſe- 
verance, which, though it may, for 2 


while, go on it's way forrowing, ſhall, 
at the laſt, return with } joy, and bring 


it's 
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it's ſheaves with it. —He only it is who 
endureth to the end, that ſhall be ſaved; 
be who, through all the trying 
changes of this life, like the Patriarch, 
will not remove his integrity from him, 
who holdeth faſt his righteouſneſs, and 
- will not let it go ;——he only it is who 
may hope for the ſublime and diſtin- 
guiſhed rewards of immortality. 985 


Agreeably to the doctrine of the pro- 
phet, if the righteous man forſaketh his 
righteouſneſs, and falleth into iniquity, 
in bis iniquity that he bath committed ſhall 
be die. In due time we Hall reap, if we 
faint not; but if we grow weary in well- 
doing; if we run not with patience and 


EY verance the race which is ſet before 


Us; if we retire with the flothful, and 
give 
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»bo give up the proſpect of the promiſed 
d; land, becauſe the ſons of Anak are to 
ng be grappled with, we may expect that 
ch, our portion will be appainted with thoſe 


im, who are finally , accounted unprofitable 
and ſervants. | 

tho Tok | [01 1 
in- The Chriſtian warfare is, indeed, by 


no means to be conſidered as a triyial 
avocation. The ſword and the ſhield 
. muſt be graſped with unremitting vigi- 
* lance; for many are the trials we muſt 
expect of our faith and patience, of our 


** firmneſs and integrity. 

awe 

„1 The author of the text experienced 
and theſe trials in a ſeyere degree. His cir- 
fore . cumſtances were ſuch as make affliction 
ind always the moſt unwelcome : he had 
ive ved in dignity which no impertinence 
; Vor. II. =: 0 could 


nf 
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could diſturb, in affluence above the ap- 
prehenſion of want, and in health and 
felicity uninterrupted by pain. His houſe 
was the reſort of peace and friendſhip; 
the voice of the tabret was heard in his 
dwellings; his flocks filled the moun- 
tains, and brought forth thouſands, and 
ten thouſands in his ſtreets ; his table 
was clad with 'the riches of Arabia; 
and the incenſe of Sabea breathed on his 


' * altars. 


Yet thus magnificently diſtinguiſhed, 
thus ſurrounded with luxurious abun- 
dance, he was never betrayed into licen- 
tious folly, or inflexible arrogance. He 
did not look upon riches as the evidence 
of ſuperior merit. He conſidered them 
as the gift of God, and forgot not to 
bleſs the hand of the giver. His cha- 
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rity and beneficence were large and dif- 
fuſive in proportion to his circumſtan- 
ces. He was eyes to the blind, and feet 
was he to the lame, His words upbeld 
thoſe that were falling, and be firengthened 
the feeble knees. 


Such was the conduct of this happy 
and diſtinguiſhed eaſtern prince, when 
it drew, upon him the envy of our com- 
mon enemy, who, repreſented as con- 
verſing with God, would depreciate that 
integrity he could not corrupt. For 
« doth Job,” ſays he, © fear God for 
e nought? Halt not thou made an hedge 
„about him, and about his houſe, and 


about all that he hath on every ſide ? 


* Thou haſt bleſt the work of his hands, 
«© and his ſubſtance is increaſed in the 


land. But put forth thine hand now, 
O 2 „ and 
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* and touch all that he hath, and he will 
* curſe thee to thy face.?“ 


In this the deceiver was deceived : 
When the patriarch was told ſucceſſively 
that he was deprived of his ſons, his ſer- 
vants, and even all his poſſeſſions, he 
betrayed not one ſign of impious reſent- 
ment, or cenſorious diſcontent. © The 
“Lord gave,” ſays he, and the Lord 
t hath taken away; bleſſed be the name 


« of the Lord.” When, to add to the 


diſtreſs of poverty and loſs of children, he 
was deprived of health too, and doomed, 
in all appearance, to languiſh out the 
miſerable remains of life in fickne/s and 
in ſorrow, he makes the ſame pious con- 
cluſfion, —*< Shall we receive good at the 
« hand of God, and ſhall we not receive 
evil?“ When made to pofe/5 months 


of 


oy 
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of vanity, and weariſome nights were ap- 
pointed to him, ſtill he poſſeſſed his ſoul 
in patience, and declares in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of determined integrity, * my 
« righteouſneſs I hold faſt, and will not 
« let it go; my heart ſhall not reproach 
« me ſo long as I live.“ 


Such is the reſolution, which con- 
ſidered in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe 


of the words, ſhould be formed by every 
chriſtian, and attended to through the 


different circumſtances of proſperity and 
adverſity. For to hold faſt our righte- 
ouſneſs under the diſtreſſes of misfor- 


tune, or afflictions of whatever kind, 


does not perhaps require greater forti- 


tude or attention, than are neceſſary in 


the luxury of affluence, or the careleſs- a 
neſs of eaſe; | 515 
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When life looks gay around us, when 
every appetite is ſummoned to enjoy- 
ment, and every ſenſe invited by it's ob- 
ject of gratification, we rarely give ad- 
mittance to ſerious conſiderations. Every 
thought that might interrupt us in the 
purſuit of pleaſure is induſtriouſly avoid- 
ed, and the delightful preſent robs the 
Future of our care, 


Like the traveller, who, charmed with 
the flowery proſpects that ſurround him, 
ſits down forgetful of his deſtination, 
we are apt to loſe ourſelves in the 
pleaſing ſcenes of this life, and, while 
we enjoy the manna, we negle& the 
promiſed land, 


To continue inflexible to the importu- 
nity of the paſſions, and to reſiſt the ſoli- 
Citations 
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citations of vice, when ſhe bears before 
her the bewitching maſk of pleaſure, is 
a taſk to which we ſhould ſummon all 
our fortitude. If every avenue is not 
watched with the utmaſt attention, and 
defended with the ſtrongeſt guard, the 
vigilant enemy will have the advantage. 


It would be ſuperfluous to urge the 


neceſſity of this care. If we look around 


us, what numbers ſhall we ſee who, 
overcome by the intoxication of ſenſual 
enjoy ments, have fallen from their in- 
tegrity !—irreſiſtibly borne away on the 
licentious tide of pleaſure, or amuſed 
with the dreams of deluſive vanity ! 


To retain our innocence in ſuch a ge- 


neral corruption, when the influence of 


example, and the tyranny of faſhion re- 
O 4 concile 
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concile us to the deformity of vice, and 
almoſt enforce compliance, requires no 
inferior degree of reſolution. 


The world is ſtill ſo imperceptibly in- 
ſinuating itſelf into our eſteem, by a 
thouſand ſtratagems which we cannot 
be aware of, that no circumſpection can 
be too minute if we would ſtill hold faſt 


our righteouſneſs, and keep our virtue 


untainted, 


However, to take an impartial eſti- 
mate of the moſt flattering pleaſures that 
this life can afford, —© to diveſt the 
« gay phantom of temporal happineſs, 
c of that falle luſtre and ornament in 
*« which the pride, the paſſions, and the 
« follies of men have dreſt her up,“ 
would, perhaps, be the moſt effectual 
method 
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and 
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method to ſecure ourſelves againſt her 
charms. Compared with the purity of 
virtue, and the valuable confideration of 
future happineſs, all ſecular delights will 
appear but as the duſt of the balance. 


Thus neceſſary. is the care of our 
righteouſneſs, ſo far as it includes the 
virtues of temperance and ſobriety, nor 
ought we to be leſs diligent in preſerving 
it untainted in it's other ſignifications, 


particularly as it implies moral juſtice. . 


To obſerve ſtrict equity in all our con- 
nections, ſincerity in our profeſſions, and 


humanity and moderation in every Cir- 


cumſtance of life, requires a conſtant 
guard over our paſſions, and an unre- 
mitting attention to che laws of recti- 
tude. 15 

| Self. 
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Self. love is ſo very active and induſtri- 
ous in our ſervice, that unleſs we keep 
a conſtant eye upon her, and direct all 
her motions, ſhe will be imperceptibly 
encroaching on the properties of others. 


Pride, which is likewiſe the gift of 
nature, and neceſſary as ſelf. love, of 
which every man is poſſeſſed in a greater 
or a leſs degree, if not diligently at- 
tended to, and kept within it's proper 
| ſphere, will betray us into cenſoriouſneſs, 
inſolence or cruelty. 


Emulation, if not duly reſtrained, will 
in the conſequence be envy; and even 
humanity itſelf inſult with the kindneſs t 
it confers. . 


Nothing is more true than that the | 
heart may be deceived into vice by the m 
7 appearance 
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appearance of virtue, Short ſighted crea- 
tures as we are, we can ſeldom foreſee 
to what bounds the moſt innocent pur- 


ſuits, when indulged, may lead us; nor 
are we apprehenſive through what diffe- 


rent directions a quality apparently good 
may tend to wickedneſs, It is neceſſary, 
therefore, that we ſhould keep a ſtrict 
guard over our conduct, and over the 
habit of our minds; that we ſhould 
examine impartially the principles from 
which we act, and the tendency of the 
action and that, under every circum- 
ſtance, we ſhould be cautious leſt the 
prevalence of private paſſions ſhould in- 
terfere with the practice of the ſocial 


duties. 


The neceſſity of this minute attention 


muſt be obvious to every man who has 


made 
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made the leaſt acquaintance with his own 


heart, and who wiſhes that it may not 
-reproach him ſo long as he ſhall live, 


The loſt mentioned circumſtance is, 


indeed, of all others the moſt deſireable; 
for on the approbation of our own hearts 


depends all our quiet, all our happineſs 
in this world. 


He whoſe heart will not bear witneſs 
to the integrity of his conduct, muſt 
"never know what it is to be truly at eaſe. 
Should the endeavours he uſes to ſooth 
and ſilence the remonſtrances of his con- 
ſcience, unfortunately for him, prove 
ſucceſsful in that reſpect, yet he can ne- 
ver know that ſenſible, that home felt 
pleaſure which is the inſeparable attend- 


ant of a heart that is pure. 
| Behold 
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Behold here the A pl of virtue 
in the molt eſſential reſpect! When the 
glories of that felicity of which this 
world gave a promiſe, vaniſh away; 
when temporal hopes are gone, and diſ- 
treſs and misfortune make their irreſiſti- 
ble inroads, then it 1s that the conſci- 
ous mind, ſecure in itſelf, and perfectly 
reconciled to it's own reflections, af- 
fords a ſupport that i is adequate to every 
tranſient evil. 


© Thisit was which ſuſtained the afflicted 
patriarch under the greateſt diſtreſſes that 
human nature could ſuffer. On this he 
always builds his repoſe, and refers for 
conſolation to the integrity of his heart. 
His cruel and ill- judging friends 


would have adviſed him to forego every 
ſentiment of that kind, and, in conſide- 
ration 


""F 
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ration of his afflictions, to have looked 


upon himſelf as the moſt abject of of- 
fenders. This advice might proceed 
from exceſs of piety, but it was certainly 
wrong. for conſcience is an unerring 
guide, and the heart has always a right 
to that ſatisfaction, which it's own ap- 
probation can give. | 


I cannot here forbear to obſerve that 
there 1s, even now, a ſect of inen who, 
in this reſpect, are not unlike to Job's 
friends. — I mean thoſe unhappy and de- 
luded people called Methodiſts. 


Theſe poor fanatics, who are, in gene- 
ral, profoundly ignorant, and who catch 
at ſome branch or part of a ſcriptural 
text, without being able to attend to 
the relation and meaning of the whole, 

are 
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are for ever depreciating human virtue, 
and the merit of moral goodneſs: hence 
they do the utmoſt prejudice to the cauſe 


of religion, which is certainly founded 
on moral principles, while they deprive 


the virtuous man of that conſcious hap- 


pineſs, which the integrity of his heart 
might afford him. They intirely deſtroy 
one of the motives to a good life, which 


iñs the ſenſe of that pleaſure it may yield; 


and for ever inculcating the wretched- 
neſs of human nature and human virtue, 


they enlarge the empire of ſuperſtition by 


opening all the gloomy avenues of ſelf- 
abaſement and deſpair. 


Thus, I ſay, theſe unhappy people 
reſemble the friends of Job, who wanted 
to deprive him of his only remaining 
conſolation, the conſciouſneſs of his 1n- 
8 tegrity 5 
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tegrity,: but he wiſely anſwered them, 


2 righteouſneſs I hold faſt, and will 


ot let it go; my heart ſhall not re- 


_— me ſo long as I live.” 
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641 Ar. vi. 10. 
Let us do good unto all men. 


HIS is ſurely a precept of the iſ 
importance, ſince it comes recom- 
mended to us by every writer, whoſe 
pen was charged with the command- 
ments of his God. 
Vor. II. P Alas! 
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Alas! that the precept itſelf ſhould 
evef pe „ beg regeatellyyratypced! 


that the beſt and moſt eſſential part of 


human Mürtue mould require. 209 be en 


jpined by ſa many ſanctions, .to be in- 
Eulcated by ſo” many tongues ?” While 
the molt 'miquitous ſefiſhuels lays. hold 
on the heart, anch depraxes /thglg capa- 


cities which are derived from the eternal 


{apes qf realen and bencyvelence - 


What the Almighty originally in- 
tended man to be; the canduct that 
is ſuitable to the dignity of his nature, 
and the "happineſs of his condition, 
We. may learn from the character of 
that amiable and exalted;. perſon, who 
took upon him the charge of our ſal⸗ 
önnen d: die tte a 
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ia him we behbld eſfential goodneſs, 
and invariable benevolente — a heart for 
ever actuated by fyciat love, watehing, 
with unwearied Rindnefs, over the wel 
fire of others, and promoting their haps 
pineſs, with tie tendeteſt affiduity. —He 
wont" about, ſays the evangehical writer, 
doing good. This was the continual em- 
ployment of his life; with this view 
he viſited every town in judea, and, for 
the ſpace of three ſueceſſive years, made 
it his buſineſs: to -rehieve” the ſufferings 
of mankind. Where he went, pain and 
fekneſs and infirmiity fled before him.— 
He was, literally, that ſun of righteous 
neſs which aroſe with HAL Ix e in hh 
wings; and the effects of natutal evil 
were, for a while, ſeffended in that 
happy region when Log _ glory” 0 
of him birth. * 


5 The 


* 
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The effects of natural evil were fuf. 
pended nor was the divine .benevo- 
lence leſs concerned to prevent, at the 


ſame time, the increaſe of moral evil. 
He ſeldom diſmiſſed the ſufferer, whom 


he had reſtored to health, without re- 
minding him of. his duty; and when 
he had made him whole, he bade him 
fin no more. Into whatever village 
he went, he not only healed their ſich, 
but taught the people; and pitied them, 
as ſheep not having a ſpepherd. 


s Without honour himſelf ; without be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed as a prophet in his 


' own country, or amongſt his friends; 


his beneficence invidiouſly miſrepreſent- 


ed, and his miracles aſcribed to the 


agency of devils, - under theſe circum- 
ſtances, ſo mortifying to human weak- 
nels, 


= 


e thy child liveth.“ 
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neſs, he invariably perſevered in the ex- 
erciſe of kindneſs, and was not weary in 
well doing. | F 


Behold him enter the cottage of 
humble poverty, to comfort an afflict- 
ed family, by reſtoring to their hopes 
ſome dear and valuable member ! Be- 
held the parent, in ſpeechleſs anguiſh, 
watching the laſt feeble looks of her 
departing child! Where is the man 
of Nazareth to change this heart-break- 
ing ſcene? Where is he whoſe tender- 
neſs will comfort the parent; whoſe 
power can reſtore the child ? He comes 
— the man of Nazareth approaches! 
his kind purpoſe is written in the be- 
nignity of his countenance—** Be com- 
4 forted, ſaith he to the mourner, 


„ See 
bd 
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* Sce mango wo oa BN 


duet! Ye cannot, indeed, iii him 
in his miraculous powers A but in the 
moties oß his tin ĩracies it tis ours to ũni- 
tit chim. it is yaurs to adapt aud cul. 
Hyatt that benevolence which was: eyes 
49'the blind, feet to the lame, 1 com- 
__—_— nonmmer. q 27 ble 


i ( | Like your, oxtvivus mafter;. you can 

bl viſit the ſick, tbe fatherleſs and-the widow 

1 in their afliftion, and, like him, you can 
feed the hungry. 


Need you by any external - motives 
be excited to diſtribute. your bread to 
the hungry? Then turn your eyes upon 
your amiable Lord, and behold him in- 
duſtriouſly doing the ſame 


4 0 Jeſus 
F 


Fg 
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-— «Jeſus called his diſciptes unto hitn, 
and faid, 1 dave compamon on tht 
e mbitktbde; becaüe ticy- Contitüs 
e with! trie how thi dhe and Nabe 
nothing tötet: Ad I Will tt nd 
10 wen e faſting, Jet wy faint in 


ce the e py 79 „ 1 i N 
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That eine! neg e 
ſalvation 10 f the foul, was got regard- 
leſs of the wants © the body. That 
| nn 4% J. Sol. & vert; ie 

compa jon which pitied” and repaired 
the ruins of our nature; which brought 
us out of a ſtate of darkneſs and ſer- 
vility into the UToht" and Hberty of the 
children of "God, that Mage ef 


ſion extended to the winuteſt neceſſiti ics 


of life Behold ir here exerting it. 


* in che fuppor: of a Hlallitude that 
P 4 wanted 
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wanted bread !——Here was no unne- 
ceſſary diſplay of a miracle. This mul- 
titude was in a deſart- place, and many 
of the people came from far : Probably 
too many of them were poor, and un- 
able to buy themſelves bread in the 
neighbouring villages; for ſuch, | in ge» 
neral, were the followers of Jeſus It 
was charity, therefore, it was pure com- 


paſſion that gave occaſion to this miracle; 


and here too we ought to cheriſh the 


motive, though we cannot imitate the 
effect. 


In one reſpect, however, we may re- 
tain ſomething of the miracle; and (as 
in the caſe of the loaves and fiſhes) in 
diſtributing our poſſeſſions, we may 
find them increaſe, Poſlibly the in- 
creaſe | 


} 
0 
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creaſe may not in this caſe, more than 
in the other, be immediately viſible; 
but upon the diſſolution of the laſt great 
multitude, we ſhall perceive, that what 
would not, originally, have filled one 


| baſket, ſhall n then be * 


in ſeven. 


To encourage a diſpoſition that ſhall 
produce ſuch an happy effect, let us 
contemplate our benevolent Maſter 
during the progreſs of this charitable 


miracle... 


Poſſibly ſome ſuch ſentiments as theſe 
paſſed in his gracious mind ne that 
occaſion. N 


* Behold, in this lonely wilderneſs, 


« what a multitude of my brethren! 
I « with 
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$: with concern and afftte&ion do I lobte 


upon them; for they are the work 


« of my Father's" hand. Fe be 


tt made bf one Aſh all nations o the 
n earth, meant themutb be the ad and 
hb ſopport of each bcher : To this Ent 
« he ordained the law of reWel6h t6 
& conſiſt in mutual benevolence—Bur, 
1 Alas H how neglestat that law; which, 
% jncdced, D time for us bac 
ze eltüblim! 100 An 
ldititeda 1 . 10 (les. 301 2:17 gu⁰ẽ. 
« How like unto ſheep, not hab 
<« ing a ſhepherd, is this poor and ig- 
bent multitüdé ; that for à while 
xilfoffilting à ſerwne and preckrious 
« dependance on the wealthy, Rath fol. 
— lowed me, as poor as the pooreſt, 
«ito this baren and uncomfortable 
40 Went 3G 010 6 Nin. 
471 From 
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em their ignorunde, indendz ud 
44 kavecendeavooted to ſer chem ffeb, 
ande YaughP den many rings, 
ut thenbteadböf fe is not, dene, 
A fütheient for ehem they haue He 
% deeh "With mes three days in the -h 
* deineſs and have eaten nothing; and 
I muſt not ſend them =_ hungry 
elt they airit' by tke way: a. 
clous Father will really grant me A 
« /ſigernatural 9975 and th 
46: the happineſs's diſpeiling his boutit 
« to-his' crearafes?® 1 
11919 Rott 1 21 C 1 18440 JO 11 
Where is the cold heart that is t 
warmed to charity by-a'ſcene-like this? 
where is the narrow ſpirit that is not en- 
larged by meditating on ſuch a ſubje&? 
Where is the ſelfiſh' wreteh that can be- 


hold his Saviour feeding the hungry, 
and 
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and dare to omit ſo neceſſary a duty ?— 
That Saviour, on whoſe mediation he 
depends for everlaſting happineſs, by 
whoſe kind interceſſion alone he muſt 
hope for the fayour of God—will he 
dare to withhold his hand, when he call- 
eth upon him to relieve his brethren ? 


It is aſtoniſhing that thoſe who profeſs 
to. follow the principles and precepts of 
the goſpel, and call themſelves by the 
name of the Son of God, ſhould need a 
moment's exhortation to charity. Know 
they not that this is the moſt eſſential 
precept of the Chriſtian diſpenſation ? 
Need they be informed that their Savi- 
our, their Redeemer, the Judge of the 
world, has declared theſe to be the con- 
ditions of his accepting them at the laſt 
day, viz. that they ſhall freely have con 

l tributed 
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tributed to the relief of the neceſſitous ? 
They need not to be informed ; would 
to God they needed not to be exhorted! 


But true it is that, however reaſonable 
any duty may appear, or how ſtrongly 


ſoever it may be enforced by the divine 


laws, the human mind will frequently be 
inattentive to it, and-leave it among the 
objects that are known and diſregarded. 


Beneficence is in itſelf ſo noble a 
virtue, ſo diſtinguiſhed by its peculiar 
greatneſs, that one would think it im- 
poſſible to conſider without embracing 
it, or to contemplate without making is 
our own. ; 


Let all amiable, all engaging as cha- 
rity appears, inſtead of being admired 
as an angel, ſhe is avoided as a ſyren. 

The 
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The creverſions fi romiſes are Jonked 
upon as Havering deluſions, deſigned 
only to draw us inte a. preſent expente. 
Ve. are not libecel'cogugh to take her 
wpeaunned: tour favour, and chere- 
ore / e: deter trune tu de preciate her vir- 
tut Her generam ye call 5 
and Iawheoerelantenrakinofvr': 
ebobteo ib bag awonk D 2653 PR 
The "nk of all this is the prepoſſeſ- 
ion dict hot haitii alt id a, object 
chi brings ꝑrt᷑ ſpoti gratifications along 
unh it; and Hd low, or how mean ſo- 
eva thoſe gratiſiratiaas may be; they 
prevailovertbd:influerice:of greater; be- 


cauſe diſtant hopes. (I/O TUO 


Fo overcome this falſe artaehment, 
and miſtaken c htc, there is no better 
method than tac ref how yain.and 


2d L tranſi- 
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tranſitory is vet temporal poſſeſſon ! 
Ho ſoon the imagined charms of riches 
vaniſh away, and leave the owner con- 
vinaed- that the privilege” of fbod and 
raiment is alli thatahey can boaſt ! He 
deluſive ate thoſe pleaſures which: for« 
tune promiſes, and movekyi fon a white 
endears! and ho certain that diſguſt 
and diſcontent, which attend the deeline 
of a life whoſe _ * EE on this 


- eco! „gain 


"If — gp 159 admittance. for 
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ſoch reflections as theſe, and if the mud 
could be perſuaded to conſider things in 


this light, it might not, perhaps, be dif- 
ficulr to retommend to ir better "hopes 
and more perfect ehjoyments. N 
f di on Dnii! & 0929 ne! 
-|Meiwho: ſhould vwevivinda! of the 
;nfaſReiency: of: wealth to. Obtaim any 
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laſting happineſs in this world, might 
not be diſpleaſed to find that it was poſ- 
ſible to inveſt it in the ſecurity of an- 
other He who had vainly wearied him- 
ſelf in the purſuit of fugitive enjoy- 
ments, might be gratified by diſcovering 
the means of that permanent happineſs 
which by experience he had found unat- 
tainable on carth, 


Such are the proſpects which charity 


brings along with her, and ſuch is the 
happinefs which ſhe has the power to 


give. 


He who hath contributed to feed the 
hungry, and to clothe the naked ; Who 
| hath been a friend to the ſtranger, the 
ſick and the priſoner, hath a moral right 
to hope for an intereſt with that Saviour, 

who 
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who has declared that he would accept 
theſe offices as done to himſelf, - 


Involved in this intereſt are the moſt 
exalted and magnificent hopes! Pro- 
ſpects that bring to ſight the regions of 
eternal felicity; ages that ghde away in 
intellectual joy and love; where the fa- 
culties ſpread and bloom for ever; 
ſtretching forward to the excellence of 
ſuperior natures; unbroken by- exerciſe, 
and unimpaired by time. 


Theſe, theſe are hopes which it is in 
the power of Beneficence io give. O 


exalted virtue! O glorious power! which 


if we exerciſe it in this ſcene of imper- 


fection, ſhall lead us hereafter to an in- 
numerable company of ſaints and angels; 


where we ſhall experience a greater and 
Vo“. II. Q | more 
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more perfect harmony of affections; 
where ſympathy ſhall be warm without 
weakneſs; and where the interchanges 


of love ſhall be more tender and more 
dear 


Does emulation warm us? Are we 
affected with a generous deſire of excel- 
lence? Behold it here! To be chari- 
table is to make-approaches towards the 
nature of God—to do good, 1s to act 
like him 


If it be impoſſible for human beings 


even to make approaches towards the 
divine nature; yet it muſt be their glory 
and their happineſs to reſemble, in dil- 


poſition, the angelic powers—to imitate 


thoſe exalted ſpirits, that leave their 
manſions of felicity to attend inferior 
ET creatures, 


th 
ce 
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freatures, nor deem it unequivalent to 


the enjoyments of heaven to relieve the 
conflicts of ſufferifſy virtue, and to reſcue 
miſery from the horrors of deſpair. 


Thoſe exalted firits that rejoiced with 
the Father of everlaſting mercies, when 
the foundations of the earth were laid! 
that ſung together for joy when, in 
kindneſs, he called forth this ſmiling 
creation, and appointed the ſun to run 


his race—that exulted at the riſing of 


the ſtar in Jacob, and proclaimed zzNE- 
VOLENCE to the inhabitants of the earth 
—Thole diſtinguiſhed beings, as their 
gracious maſter has told us, actuated by 
the ſpirit of invariable-kindneſs, rejoice 
upon the repentance, of a ſinner; and 
many have believed, poſſibly, upon good 
Foundations, that they frequently inter- 
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poſe their care for the preſervation and 
happineſs of the human race. 


Led by the example of theſe glorious 
ſpirits, and obedient to the precepts of 
our God and our Redeemer, let us dili- 
gently embrace the Apoſtle's advice, 
and, as we have Ne do good 
unto all men. 


Upon this occaſion, when our Sove- 
reign and our Dioceſan have called upon 
us to exerciſe our beneficence in the re- 
lief of our poor brethren, let us not be 
inattentive to their benevolent exhorta- 
tions, but exert thoſe abilities which God 
hath given us, in promoting the happi- 
neſs and comfort of his creatures. 
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A ſtate of indigence very frequently 
becomes the lot of man, and, many 
times, from misfortune more than from 
miſconduct, God only knows whether 
thoſe, who now enjoy a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, may not, through ſome unfore- 
ſeen accident, become the objects of that 
charity which 1s this day ſolicited from 
them. 


Let it not, then, be in vain that it is 
ſolicited ; but let: them do unto others, 
even as they would have others do unto 
them, 
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